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presentatives of the peoples of the world, the delegates to 
nited Nations Conference at San Francisco in 1945 stated 
common purpose in Article I of the Charter of the United 
ns: (1) To maintain international peace and security ... 
o develop friendly relations among nations based on respect 
ie principle of equal rights and self-determination of peo- 

- « (3) To achieve international cooperation in solving 
ational problems ... and in promoting and encouraging 
‘t for human rights ... (4) To be a center for harmoniz- 
1e actions of nations in the attainment of these common 


not a world government organization, the United Nations 
-vidence of the growing movement in that direction. Exam- 
and evaluating the various proposals for achieving world 
iment is the purpose of the Learning for Life Course for 
st, “Which Way World Government?” 


upils’ material for this course is published in the current 
of Adult Student, pages 23-34. F 


or suggestions for the 


r, see pages 14-21 of ADULT TEACHER. 
















Is World Government 


the Next Step? 


By D. F. Fleming 


Professor of Political Science, Vanderbilt University 


Tue growth of the demand for world govern- 
ment in the United States is a phenomenon of our 
time. Thirty years ago the United States Senate 
failed to ratify the League of Nations Covenant, 
ostensibly because it was an entanglement and a 
danger to United States sovereignty. Today a Con- 
gressional resolution calling for a real world govern- 
ment is signed by 22 senators and 111 representa- 
tives. 

The organization behind this resolution, the 
United World Federalists, has active and influen- 
tial members in all parts of the country. It be- 
lieves that civilization can be saved from 
destruction through atomic war only by taking the 
warmaking power away from the national govern- 
ments and giving it to a world government, which 
would not use it because it would have no rival. 

The Atlantic Union Committee also has a resolu- 
tion before Congress, impressively supported, which 
looks toward a federation of democracies—the 
English-speaking nations and the democracies of 
Western Europe. This is essentially the same goal 
which has been sought for some ten years with 
great earnestness by Clarence K. Streit, leader 
of the Union Now movement and the outstanding 
pioneer of the world government crusade. 

The advocates of a union of the democracies 
recognize that the differences among the peoples 
In languages, laws, customs, traditions, religions, 
ethical principles, and standards of living are too 
great to make a world union feasible. They there- 
fore hope to begin with the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
whose ways of life are basically similar, and add 
a few of the more advanced democracies of Western 
Europe which share the same traditions. 





They believe that this relatively homogeneous 
base would be powerful enough to keep the peace 
of the world, by overshadowing any possible rival 
combination, and that it could be expanded gradual- 
ly by admitting other democracies, such as those in 
Latin America, as they proved themselves stable 
and dependable democratic partners. 

The democratic federation plan avoids, in large 
part, some of the worst of the dilemmas confront- 
ing any global federation: (a) the problem of rep- 
resentation; (b) the huge differences in standards 
of living; and (c) the current clash of ideologies. 

The world federalists tackle these immense 
hurdles somewhat as follows: They recognize that 
the less populous democracies would never go into 
a federation dominated on a popular basis by the 
billion people of India, China, and the Orient. To 
avoid that, an index compilation is sometimes pro- 
posed in which education and economic power 
would be weighty factors along with population. 
Others advocate setting up an upper limit on the. 
number of representatives which any country could 
have in the world parliament. Still others urge that 
representation be based simply on the amount of 
taxes collected. 

In the latter case, it is argued, the representa- 
tion of the depressed but very populous countries 
could be gradually increased as their standard of 
living rose. Some advocates reassure the rich democ- 
racies by excepting emigration and immigration 
from the jurisdiction of the world government, 
but the true federalists boldly reason that global 
wars compel a leveling of standards of living, both 
by devouring our substance in war expenditures, 
plus war damage repairs, and by compelling us to 














share with the poorer countries, lest they g 
munist. Therefore, they say, even the reg 
of immigration and tariffs by the world gove! 
is a lesser evil than the continuance of 
anarchy. Common citizenship and curren 
usually taken for granted. 

No world federalist wishes to go beyond the 
mum necessary to keep the peace. All other } 
would be reserved to the national govern 
which would continue to exercise the grea 
of governmental] functions. 

Most of the world government advocate 
students of our period of confederation and 
constitutional convention. Standing on this 
rience, they argue that the world has reac 
similar impassé and that it can only go fo 
by an act of faith, by a conscious decision to 
a new world federal government. 

At this point I find myself in something 
quandary. My sympathies are always with t 
called idealist, who charts a new path when « 
desperately needed, and who has faith where « 
offer only cynicism and negation. From 19 
1938, I was also a public advocate of world g¢ 
ment, when the very utterance of the tern 
quently made people apoplectic. 

In those two decades I believed that we 
headed for world unification, either by con 
or by democratic federation. I fought fo: 
League of Nations incessantly throughout 
years, believing that it could be developed i 
real federation strong enough to keep the ; 
I felt the tragedy of our shortsighted refus 
have a part in the League of Nations as str 
as one could, and I was not as deeply moved : 
until the crucifixion of the Czech democracy b 
British and French democracies at Munich in 

In retrospect it seems plain to me 
these two experiences measured the period in v 
world government could be achieved by a reaso! 
rapid evolution. After 1918 the United States 
the greatest of the Great Powers, but there 
six other powers which could be called great po. 
After 1918 we could have given the League of 
tions such prestige and authority that no n: 
could defy it. Under our lead it could have gi 
toward federal stature. Even after the Japa 
seizure of Manchuria in 1931 it was not too 
especially since the Soviet Union joined the Le: 
in 1934 and established a clear record of tr 
to make the League work. 

However, we gave no lead, either at the begin 
or the end of the two do-nothing decades. We wa 
- until we had to fight for our lives, in alliance 
the Soviet Union. Then in 1945 we discovered 
there were only two great powers left in the w: 
This time we organized a new league of nat 
with alacrity, and the Soviets came into it, but 
could not recapture the conditions and the op 
tunity of 1918. Then a majority of the seven ¢ 
powers, aided by many lesser ones, could | 
effectively prevented war, or domination, by 
one or two of them. In 1945 neither the Un 
States nor the Soviet Union could be coerced 
the United Nations, and neither would cons 
taking any decisive steps beyond the League C 
nant in the direction of world federation. 

The opportunity which we had in 1918 had g 
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forever and it cannot now be recaptured. Since 
1945 we have lived in a bipolar world, in which two 
great governments with conflicting and competing 
ideologies soon fell into a state of mutual fear and 
rivalry, just as great powers always have in the 
past. Alliance soon cooled to cold war. 

Of course the terrible danger of a new balance 
of power arms race, with A-bombs and then H- 
bombs, is now the chief motive power in the world 
government movement. All of the advocates of 
world government hope to prevent the infinite 
catastrophe of another war in one of two ways, 
either by organizing a democratic federation strong 
enough to overawe the Soviet Union or by stretching 
a thinner blanket of government over both of the 
struggling atomic giants. 

It is from the standpoint of its effectiveness in 
forestalling a Russian-American war. that every 
project for world government has to be judged. 
Is it the best way to prevent the war which would 
destroy what remains of Western civilization in 
Western Europe? 

On this crucial question the advocates of world 
government divide into three groups. Some frankly 
say that their purpose is to overbalance Russia. 
A headline before me says: “Federation of Democ- 
racies Urged to Checkmate Soviet. Owen J. Roberts 
Says Such a Union Would Stop the Russians in 
Their Tracks.” A second group has this objective 
without avowing it. They say that we don’t know 
what Russia would do until we create the world 
government, though their utterances indicate they 
are sure enough that Moscow would stay out. 

A third group recognizes that a world govern- 
ment without the Soviet bloc would fail of its main 
purpose and sincerely seeks to create a federation 
with minimum powers which would include the 
Soviet Union. These are the true world federalists. 

As this is written there does not seem to be 
any ground for believing that the Soviets would 
enter any world union with the Western powers 
which is stronger than the United Nations. With 
China a communist state, they do not need to do so. 
Backed also by the communist belief in the in- 
evitable world triumph of communism, they are sure 
to look forward to the expansion of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics to world proportions, 
rather than to its merging with what they believe 
to be the declining capitalist states. With nearly 
half of the people in the world and the bulk of 
the world’s greatest land area under communist 
rule, Moscow has no compelling reason to amalga- 
mate with the West, even if the gulf of the ideologies 
did not forbid a closer union. The cold war has 
bitten too deeply for that. 

In this situation it is possible that the Western 
world may be driven into federation, in order to 
balance the power of the Soviet bloc. There could 
come a time when no other course would be left. 
Indeed there does not seem to be any practical 
probability of a democratic federation, unless it 
should be created by an overmastering fear. 

A fear of large proportions is behind the move- 
ment for Western European union, which has an- 
other powerful motive behind it. Many Europeans 
know that their economic survival depends on the 
creation of a free market containing the 250,000,000 
people in Western Europe. Fear of economic death 











is a strong ally to fear or Soviet conquest. Yet so 
far the power of vested economic interests and 
tough national loyalties has been so strong that 
progress toward European union proceeds very 
slowly indeed. The prosperous and relatively com- 
fortable states do not yet see how they can unite 
with the poor states, without greatly depressing 
their own standards of living. The states which 
do not produce more people than they can hope to 
feed do not want a close union with the spawning 
millions of Italy, and the mature democracies of 
Europe can have no union with the sixteenth- 
century tyranny of privilege over ignorance and 
hunger which is again firmly entrenched in Spain. 
Also the Socialist states do not see how they can 
plan their economies and unite with uncontrolled 
economies which will neither regulate nor tax. 

Accordingly, even European union, the most 
urgently needed federation of all, moves forward so 
slowly that it is an evolutionary process at best, 
not the revolution which world federalists desire. 
Nor is there any certainty that this evolution will 
accelerate as the stockpile of Russian atomic bombs 
grows. The Western Europeans are reluctant to be 
incinerated in a war between atomic powers. 

They do not know, moreover, how they can have 
any hope of real economic survival unless a great 
trade is restored between them and the rest of 
Europe, including the Soviet Union, a trade which 
the cold war now forbids. 

Because of these two elemental urges toward self- 
preservation, it could well be that Western Europe 
will become less united rather than more so in the 
face of certain doom, if the two great powers insist 
on continuing and stepping up the cold war. Some 
will want to go one way, some the other way, and 
the majority may refuse to go either way. 

Nor is this the worst of the matter. There is 
running in the world today a powerful revolution 
of all the depressed peoples of Asia, South America, 
Africa, and the Near East against the primitive 
squalor in which they have been kept by tiny ruling 
groups. This is the basic reason for our defeat in 
China. We now see that it was a grievous mistake 
to try to suppress this revolution by arms, but we 
do not yet realize the size and speed of the con- 
structive measures which are essential if we are not 
to be defeated. By one way or another the sub- 
merged peoples are going to have the benefits of 
the machine age, and so far the communists have 
made their method look more attractive than ours. 
This will also continue to be true as long as we 
ally ourselves with reactionary regimes. 

As I see it, the dynamic of the cold war and 
the dynamic of the world revolution both forbid 
world government today. In 1950 the overriding 
issue before us is not world government. It is the 
control of the cold war. Unless it is controlled noth- 
ing else will matter. This is the first problem and 
it is one of immediate, supreme urgency. 

One would be bold indeed to say how the cold 
war can be controlled, but the general direction 
of our efforts should be clear by now. It lies in the 
direction of working with the machine-age revolu- 
tion, instead of against it; and in the direction of 
encouraging diversity in the world, instead of try- 
ing to compel conformity. For example, in Western 
Europe, including Britain, almost exactly one half 


of the noncommunist voters are socialists (Marxian 
or Christian), democratic socialists who put demo- 
cratic freedoms above socialism. Can we repress 
democratic socialism in Europe and still keep that 
area noncommunist? In an exposed position like 
that, can we dismiss half of our supporters and 
still win against communism? 

This decisive question should be asked elsewhere. 
We are getting a mixed system in India, and shall 
probably see one develop in China that will not be 
to Moscow’s liking. In South America we can get 
communism unless we give noncommunist reforms, 
perhaps with a socialist tinge, powerful support. 
Our goal for 1975 should be not two systems blast- 
ing themselves into oblivion with H-bombs, but half 
a dozen systems, all different and all evolving. There 
could be no greater fallacy than to assume that the 
thing we now call Russian communism will be 
the same twenty-five years from now. Change is 
the one inescapable law of life, and it applies with 
full force to all social systems, including our own. 
We, too, shall be markedly different in 1975. 

If it can be controlled, there will come a new 
chance for evolution toward world government, 
especially through the United Nations. The United 
Nations is not what many of us hoped for in 1945. 
We wanted much more, but it was all that the 
conditions of the time permitted. Today the very 
existence of UN is a precious fact. 

UN is only another league of nations, in legal 
terms, but in another and vital sense it is world 
government. Its work is vast and promising, in com- 
parison with. the old League, mainly because the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are in it. UN can go far, 
if the cold war will let it. It can gradually mitigate 
both the power fight and the ideological conflict. 

We should be clear also that for our time it is the 
UN or nothing. If it goes, we shall have the final 
line-up for a war that nobody could win, and that 
perhaps nothing could prevent. This is the true 
standard for measuring any world government 
movement. If it sincerely seeks to build on the 
UN as a foundation, and to transform it by de- 
grees into a federal government, it is a constructive 
movement. If it disavows the United Nations as 
useless, it is both destructive and visionary. 


Some Books 


As a postscript I would like to suggest several 
books on this subject, all of them small in size.’ 
Union Now by Clarence Streit (Harper and 
Brothers, 1950, $3.00) is, I suppose, the bible of 
the world federation movement. A new edition has 
been published lately. World Revolution in the 
Cause of Peace, by Lionel Curtis (The Macmillan 
Company, 1949, $2.50), is an account of the world 
government movement from the standpoint of one 
of its leaders in Britain. Western European Union, 
by R. G. Hawtrey (Royal Institute for International 
Affairs, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y., 1948, 
$1.50) describes the problems and difficulties of 
this undertaking. 

Two handbooks in the Reference Shelf Series 
by the H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., are indispensable: 
United Nations or World Government (1947), 75 
cents, and Federal World Government (1948), $1.50. 


1 These books may be ordered from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving vour territory. 








south, the mountains®%.f Samaria, formed a stage 
with a background of regal grandeur. 

Whether the traditional “burning place” (el- 
Muhraqa) was the actual site of an altar and the 
“mound of the priests” (Tell el-Qassis) in the val- 
ley below is the place where the prophets of Baal 
were slaughtered matter little. Mount Carmel still 
has its shrines and sacred groves and caves, as 
doubtless it has had since men first began to wor- 
ship gods in heaven, and no better place could 
have been found for a contest between Baal, god 
of storm and rain and fertility, and the God of 
Sinai, who had come from the desert to displace 
him. 

For the compiler of the Books of Kings, who, 
a couple of centuries later, pieced together the 
royal records and folk stories to make a connected 
history, the beginning of the conflict between the 
Canaanite Baal and the God of Israel began with 
the call of Abraham, when he left his land, his 
relatives, and his father’s house to seek a land that 
he knew not in the west. There had always been 
the problem of God and his demands, in patriarchal 
Palestine, during the sojourn in Egypt, during the 
wanderings in the Wilderness, and during the long 
years of conflict with the inhabitants of the Land 
of Promise, which was a conflict also between their 
gods and his. 

That the people who could have gathered on 
Mount Carmel in Ahab’s reign were aware of all 
this can hardly be assumed. Possibly for some of 
them the contest between Elijah and the prophets 
of Baal was a conflict between a conservative, 
puritanical group of seminomads who threatened 
dire punishments at the hand of an austere, jealous, 
“kill-joy” god on the one hand, and, on the other, | 
a god who promised fertility to man, beast, and 
field, with a way of life that was easy and joyous 
and that the peoples about them found happy and 
satisfying. But for the people as a whole, it was a 
matter of life and death. Which god could open the 
windows of heaven and give them the rain they 


International Lesson needed? Which could bestow the fertility of the 


soil and the fecundity of man and beast upon which 

















“Elijah.” (Copyright by Providence Lithograph 





4 life depended? Was it the God of the desert, or was 

Series it Baal, the “lord” of the land whom the Canaanites 
worshiped ? 

Aug. 6: HOW SHOULD WE FIG! Two current situations had raised the continuing 

—— * 9 conflict to a mortal issue. The imperious Jezebel 

EVIL FORCES? from prosperous Tyre had come into the palace at 


Jezreel with the openly expressed intention of intro- 
ducing the worship of Baal. She had already sought 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND to kill all the prophets of the God of Israel. But 

r ; at the same time had come years of low rainfall 
By C. C. MeCown which brought deadly famine to the land. Which 
Dean Emeritus, Pacific School of Religion was the offended god who withheld the rain? 


We can never know what facts lay back of the 


SCRIPTURE: I KINGS 17:1-7; 18:20-40; 19:1 story of Elijah’s triumph. If the story was literally 





There are few more dramatic scenes in literature true and fire came down from heaven, if the people 
than that where the lone prophet of God stands over were suddenly converted by an obvious miracle to 
against the four hundred and fifty prophets of the worship of Elijah’s God, it was a futile victory, 
Baal and challenges them to a decisive test. Around as impermanent in its results as the miraculous 
them crowd the restless throng of uncertain, storm which once answered Samuel’s prayer (I 
anxious people, and there was the king, Ahab, him- Samuel 12:17-19). Jezebel did not change her ways 
self, hostile but afraid. The top of Mount Carmel, but multiplied her offenses, as the story of Naboth’s 
with the seacoast plains and the Mediterranean to vineyard shows (I Kings 21:1-10). At Ahab’s court 
the west, the hills of Galilee rising to Mount Hermon false prophets still prevailed, and Ahab lost his life 


because he listened to their advice (I Kings 22). 


on the north, Mount Gilboa on the east, and, to 























A few years later, when the “reformer” king, 
Jehu, was put upon the throne by Elisha, the temple 
of Baal was still standing, and, although Jehu 
“purged” Samaria in the blood of Jezebel, all of 
Ahab’s house, and hundreds of Baal worshipers 
(II Kings 9-10), the result was only a nominal al- 
legiance to the God of Israel. A century after Jehu’s 
reform, Amos and Hosea found their worship only 
a hollow sham, and a few years later the Northern 
Kingdom disappeared, leaving almost no trace. 

In the deadly conflict between right and wrong, 
victories for the right depend upon those who 
boldly take sides, not out of emotion or for inci- 
dental reasons, but out of profound convictions 
based solely on love for truth and righteousness. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor. Adult Teacher 


In this lesson the particular ‘evil forces” re- 
ferred to in the title are the influences that lead 
men and women to indulge in the use of alcoholic 
beverages. The question might read, How should 
we fight against the liquor traffic? 

As you teach the lesson for today, you will want 
to lead the men and women in your class to feel 
that they have a responsibility for promoting the 
cause of total abstinence from alcoholic beverages 
and to be willing to accept that responsibility by 
using their influence to counteract some of the 
propaganda for the use of alcohol. 

As you begin to prepare your lesson, first think 
of the situation with regards to your own class and 
their relation to alcoholic beverages. If you have a 
class of younger adults, the chances are that many 
of them are faced with the necessity of making 
decisions in this area, decisions which are not al- 
ways easy. Maybe some of your class members are 
moderate drinkers. On the other hand, you may have 
a class in which none of the members drink or ever 
think about drinking—it is not one of their tempta- 
tions. How you teach the lesson will depend on the 
kind of class you have. 

If your class is a class in which the members are 
facing the problem of whether to drink, think of 
the influences that are trying to lead them to drink. 
Make a list of particular influences, such as adver- 
tising in magazines and on the radio, attractive 
clubs and restaurants where liquor is served, parties 
and social groups where liquor is accepted as a 
natural part of the life, and stores where liquor 
is sold along with groceries. 

If your class is a class where the members are 
never tempted to drink or to serve liquor, you will 
need to think of some specific ways in which they 
can use a positive influence to help those who are 
subjected to these widespread agencies of liquor 
propaganda. Here, too, you will want to be definite. 
Think of things that adults can do to exert a posi- 
tive influence in your own community and church. 
_ After you have thought through the local situa- 
tion and the position of members of your class, 
then turn to the lesson materials. If your class uses 
Wesley Quarterly, try reading the last article, 
“Fighting Evil,” first, then “Mighty Elijah,” then 


the Scripture, then the ‘Lesson Notes,” and finally 
the “Biblical Background” in ADULT TEACHER. If - 
you are using Adult Student, read “The Lesson for 
Us,” the Scripture, the “Lesson Notes,’ and the 
“Biblical Background” in that order. Reading the 
material in this order will help you approach 
the lesson in terms of the experiences that you and 
your class members are having. 

You will probably want to make your own dis- 
cussion outline, so that you can consider the points 
that will mean most in the lives of your class 
members. 


PLAN 1 


The following plan is for groups in which mem- 
bers are rather tolerant toward moderate drinking. 

You might want to begin the discussion by 
pointing out the widespread prevalence of social 
drinking in the community, not mentioning names, 
of course. You might even outline some of the 
arguments given in favor of social drinking by say- 
ing, “They say that drinking is all right as long 
as one is moderate. Many persons drink and are 
apparently not harmed by it. Men of distinction 
do it.” 

Ask, What are some of the reasons why it is 
easy for young adults in this community to drink 
socially? Is it easy not to? Why? What are some 
of the reasons that are given to persuade a person 
to drink? These reasons may be used as the basis for 
discussion. Put them on the board and discuss them. 
For example, some of the reasons will be that one 
does not like to offend his hostess or be a wet blanket 
in a party where the others are drinking; many 
persons enjoy drinking, and it does not seem to 
do them any harm; it is done in the best social 
groups and by some of the outstanding people; it 
adds to the enjoyment and sociability of an oc- 
casion; business associates expect it. 

Let the discussion investigate these reasons 
frankly. Ask questions about each, such as: If you 
find yourself at a home or social function where 
drinks are being served, can you refuse to drink 
without being discourteous to your hostess or host? 
How? How can you avoid being a wet blanket? 
Do you have to be conspicuous if you do not drink 
in this group? There are groups where one will be 
conspicuous if he does not drink. Let the class 
members discuss how one can maintain his courtesy, 
poise, and dignity in such a group. 

Why is it not all right for a man to take an 
occasional drink if it makes him feel better? In the 
discussion, be sure to note that even though the 
man may not drive a car or become intoxicated, 
nevertheless he has influence on others. Also, the 
man who drinks for the good feeling it gives him 
may easily find himself needing more and more to 
induce the good feeling. 

Do all prominent persons and those who are most 
charming socially drink? Have some ready examples 
of persons who do not, persons who are well known 
and respected by your class members. 

Are social occasions always made more enjoy- 
able and friendly by alcoholic beverages? Have in 
mind some occasions where drinking is not a part 
of the program and also some occasions where drink- 
ing had very definite harmful effects in a social 
occasion. You might want to tell this story from 








Adult Student, although one from your own com- tention to the prevalence of social drinking in your 
munity will be more effective. community. What are some of the pressures that 

“Two young people in the State University of lead our adults to social drinking? Be sure that 
Iowa, much in love with each other and from two this group understands that, even though it is not a 


good homes, attended a fraternity party. They problem for them, it is often very difficult for some 
drank a little before going, indulged in cocktails persons not to indulge in social drinking. The same 


at the party, and went to the young man’s room pressures mentioned in the plan above should be 
afterward. The beautiful and talented young man noted. 
was choked to death. The grief-stricken youth con- Why should we exert an influence that will help 
fessed that he had no knowledge of how and when those individuals feel that they do not have to drink 
it happened.” in order to get along in business and in social life? 
Let the members suggest ways in which they In what way is social drinking our responsibility? 
can make it easier for each other and for others to Too many of our adults feel that because they do not 
avoid drinking, like refusing to drink themselves, themselves drink that drinking is no problem to 
planning social occasions without benefit of alcohol, them. 
studying the alcohol problem so that they know the What attitude did Elijah take toward the evils 
extent of its harmfulness and can give scientific of his day? Read or have told the incidents in the 
data to support the contention that it is better not Scripture lesson, emphasizing Elijah’s courage to 
to drink. stand up for God, even when he felt that he was all 
What are some of the difficulties that face as alone in the cause. 
we attempt to do this sort of thing? Face frankly Why do you think that it is the way of God that 
the fact that it is very difficult for many ilts men and women shall not drink? What can we do 
to maintain their business and social positions with- to make it easier for adults in our community not to 
out drinking. Then turn to the Scripture. ive drink? Here let the group mention practical things 
someone tell about Elijah’s discouragement and his that can be done by them as a group or in com- 
willingness to stand alone for what he felt be mittees, such as contacting newspapers and radio 
the will of God. What can we see in Elijah’s expe- stations about advertising, expressing disapproval 
rience to give us hope? Note that he found that he of the sale of alcohol in grocery stores, promoting 
was not really alone, and that in his darkest hour social functions where adults can have a good time 
of difficulty he found God’s presence with hin without drinking, working to get and elect political 
Close with a summary of the points that ve candidates who do not drink, promoting and voting 
been brought out in the lesson. for laws to curtail the sale of alcohol. Select some 
activity and actually start making plans for carry- 
PLAN 2 ing it out. Do not just name a dozen things you 
The following plan is for groups in which might do and then not do any of them. 
moderate drinking does not touch their immediate Close the lesson with a summary of the discussion 
experience. and a positive statement of how your class is going 
With this group, too, you may want to cal! at- to do something about this issue. 


Aug. 13: WHY DO WE NEED CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND people to Ezra to bring forth the Book of the Law 
and read it to them harked back to customs already 
: established there. 

aa aiming Actually there is no indubitable evidence for 
SCRIPTURE: EZRA 7:1-10: 8:15. 21-23. 31-22: the practice of gathering on the Sabbath to wor- 
NEHEMIAH 871-12. , ‘ , F ship God and listen to the reading of the Law, until 
a much later time. But, when the synagogue arose, 
On a day in warm and sunny October, a century it followed exactly the pattern of the gathering here 
more or less after the end of the Exile, a little described. The worship of God with the lifting up 
group of poverty-stricken people gathered around of the hands and the response, “Amen, Amen,” the 
a wooden platform in an open space near one of reading of the Law from a platform and its inter- 
the gates of Jerusalem. The city, some two centuries pretation so that the people might understand, that 
after its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, must have is essentially the outline of the synagogue service 

looked much like one of Europe’s bombed and ha!f- as it was known in Jesus’ day. 
rebuilt cities. The little company, gathered from the Interpretation and instruction were necessary 
mountain villages of Judea within a radius of ten for two reasons. The Law, the Prophets, and the 
or fifteen miles, must have been far from impres- Holy Writings were written in Hebrew, which al- 
sive. Yet the modest gathering which is described ready in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah was not 
in Nehemiah 8 had an epochal character such as generally understood. Aramaic had come to be 
is not commonly recognized. It is the first recorded spoken nearly everywhere in the Persian Empire, 
service of the synagogue type. and in Babylonia, Egypt, and Palestine, the Jews, 
Where and when the Jewish synagogue aross having of necessity learned to speak the language 
one of history’s secrets. It is entirely possible t of everyday life, had nearly forgotten the Hebrew 
its germ is to be sought in the Babylonian | of their Palestinian forefathers. Furthermore, much 
persion of the Exile and that the request of that was in the Old Testament reflected customs 
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and conditions which were no longer known or un- 
derstood (see Ruth 4:7). One of the chief tasks of 
the scribes and rabbis was interpreting the Law 
and adapting it to new conditions which had arisen. 

Whenever and wherever it began, the practice of 
using the Sabbath for this purpose became com- 
mon in Judaism throughout the world. It is largely 
responsible for the continuance of Judaism down 
through the centuries when, as a people, the Jews 
had no land or home of their own. 

This institution which emphasized instruction 
was an unintentional rival of another which em- 
phasized worship. The other religions of antiquity 
had their temples for worship, but, as among the 
Greeks and Romans, without any provision for in- 
struction in morals and religion. The same is true 
of the Temple at Jerusalem. It was purely for wor- 
ship. It is a significant fact that, when the Temple 
was destroyed in A.D. 70, Judaism went on without 
a break. The synagogue was already filling the re- 
ligious needs of the Jews everywhere in the world, 
in Palestine, and even in Jerusalem itself. Indeed 
it did much more than fill the needs for worship; 
it gave instruction to adults as well as to children. 
Unintelligent worship can never be true worship. 

There is an important difference between this 
institution, which developed out of a popularly felt 
need and satisfied it, and another, probably earlier, 
Hebrew attempt to inculcate the Law. In Deuter- 
onomy (6:8-9) the pious writer commanded that 
God’s laws should be bound as a sign upon the hand 
and as a frontlet between the eyes and should be 
written upon the doorpost. To this day the Orthodox 
Jew prays with the tephillin (phylacteries) bound 
on his forehead and on his left arm, pressed against 
his heart. A mezuzah must be attached to his door- 
post. Both of these contain select passages from 
Deuteronomy. 

To reduce a figure of speech to literal banality 
reduces ethics to nonsense. Form too easily sup- 
plants content. Worship without some appeal to the 
highest faculties of man, his intelligence, and his 
will, becomes merely an opiate, a habit-forming drug 
which enervates both conscience and will. The ser- 
mon and other instruction in the Law which Ezra 
inaugurated have been the salvation of the Christian 
Church. In times of religious decline and ascendant 
evil, the sermon has been curtailed or abandoned. 
In times of religious advance, still more effective 
means of religious education are added to it. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


It will be your purpose today to lead members of 
your class to think about the necessity for Christian 
education, particularly for adults. You will want 
them to see some of the aims and functions of 
religious education and some of its weaknesses. 
Through the discussion you will want them to 
reach a new resolution to do what they can to im- 
prove the educational program in your own church. 

As you approach this lesson, it may seem strange 
to you that a lesson taken from Ezra and Nehe- 
miah should have anything to do with Christian 

education. But Ezra faced an educational problem 


much like the religious illiteracy of our own day. 
His means of meeting the problem were limited as 
compared with ours, but he seems to have had good 
results with his group. As you read the Scripture 
and go through the lesson material, try to keep a 
clear picture of what Ezra was doing and why. 
Read the entire Scripture lesson from the Bible, 
so that you get a more complete picture. 

Think over the situation in your own church 
school. Do you think there are places where the 
educational work could be improved? 

After the necessary business and introductions 
are all finished, begin the discussion by telling the 
class that we are hearing much lately about reli- 
gious illiteracy. “Christian Education” in Wesley 
Quarterly says, “Thousands of people whose names 
are on our school rolls are religious illiterates.” Ex- 
plain what you mean by religious illiteracy and 
point out some of the lacks such as lack of knowl- 
edge about the Bible, the Church, and other ele- 
ments that make up the historical background of 
our religious institutions today; lack of under- 
standing about what the Church and organized 
religion should do for persons and society; failure 
of many to learn how to find a right relationship 
with God and so to deal with the crises of life. 

If some class members want to elaborate on these 
points, let them do so. Be careful not to let them 
get the impression that religious education is only 
a study of the Bible. We should know something 
about the Bible, it is true; but we do not study 
the Bible simply for the sake of knowing the Bible. 
Rather, a knowledge of the Bible should give us 
some insights into religious values for ourselves 
and for the society in which we live. 

When you feel that the class has agreed that 
there is need for us to improve the quality and ex- 
tent of religious education, then say that the Scrip- 
ture lesson for today tells about a somewhat similar 
situation, a situation in which a man found his 
people lacking much knowledge about God and or- 
ganized religion, and what he did to meet that 
situation. Then turn to the Scripture and have it 
read or summarized. 

In discussing this story, some such questions as 
these might be used: Why did Ezra come to Jerusa- 
lem? What kind of situation did he find there in 
regard to religious literacy? What did he do about 
it? How did he go about it? Be sure that the class 
members get a clear idea of the mass meeting and 
the various teachers explaining the law to the peo- 
ple. Do you think that the people asked any ques- 
tions? Do you think that Ezra used the best method 
of teaching? Let the class members see that in the 
days of Ezra most of the people could not read, and 
even if they could, scrolls of the law were scaree and 
expensive because they had to be prepared by hand. 
Consequently these mass meetings were about the 
only way in which people could become informed 
about the issues of the day. 

How did the people respond to the teaching? 
Does this tell you anything about the teachers? 
Why did the people weep when they learned about 
the law? Why did Ezra tell them to rejoice? What 
were the qualifications for eating and drinking? It 
is significant that part of their feasting and re- 
joicing was to take a share to those who had noth- 
ing. What do you suppose the people said when they 














took food to those who had nothing? What 
think was the secret of the success of Ezra’s 
in religious education? 

Then ask, What do you think should be t} 
thing we should do to get more people 
community interested in religious education ‘ 
do we need to do in our church to make our 
tion better? What is it that Christian edi 
ought to try to do? “The Lesson for Us” in 
Student points out the eight aims of religioi 
cation as they have been adopted by the In 
tional Council of Religious Education. The 
that religious education tries to foster in gr 
persons (this means adult, too) the following 
acteristics: (1) consciousness of God and sei 
personal relation to him; (2) understandin; 
appreciation of the life and teachings of 
(3) Christlike character; (4) desire to work 
Christian social] order throughout the world 
churchmanship; (6) participation in Christian 
ily life; (7) a Christian world view; (8) u 
standing of the religious experience of the 
as a guide to present experience (this ine 
3ible study). 

You will not have time to discuss all of 
points extensively. You might have them writt« 
the board before the class session begins, and 
take some time to discuss whether or not your 
church school is developing these characteristi 
the persons who attend. 

Let the class members make suggestions :; 
how they think that these aims could be b 
realized in your own school. Some of the things 
own class might do might be to promote tea 
training classes; to arrange for better classroon 
equipment for various classes and department: 
be willing to accept positions as teachers or 
stitutes; to agitate for more time for class 
cussion and less for “opening exercises”; to s' 
the lessons more faithfully; to chaperone y 
parties; to plan for and help with church fa 
nights; to deepen their own spiritual life by 
ship; to support the current emphases of the 
church as well as those of the denomination. | 
emphasis for The Advance for the year begin: 
in October is on “Our Church.” ) 

Keep the discussion centered on things that 
members of your class can do in your own scl 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Religious illiteracy 
II. Why religious education? 
A. Ezra’s religious education 
1. The need 
2. His method 
- 3. The results 
B. Christian education in our church 
1. Why we have it 
2. What we need 
3. What we can do 
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SPECIALIZED development of one side of hum 
nature is unnatural and false .... Only that 
truly and naturally educative which appeals to ¢ 
whole of our being, heart, head, and hand togeth 
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“John the Baptist,” by Tissot. 


Aug. 20: HOW SHALL WE REPENT? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Frederick C. Grant ’ 


Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: LUKE 3:1-20; 7:18-28; MATTHEW 14: 
1-12. 


John “the Baptizer” was one of the most pic- 
turesque, most dynamic figures in the long history 
of the religion of the Bible. He is an Old Testament 
figure surviving into the New Testament period 
(Luke 16:16). He resembled the ancient prophet 
Elijah the Tishbite in more than outward garb and 
fare (Mark 9:13)—that warning, threatening, ter- 
rifying figure who swept like a meteor out of the 
desert skies and was a portent to kings, nobles, and 
commoners alike in the ninth century B.C. 

It is no wonder John was identified with Elijah, 
as the fulfilment of the prophecy of that prophet’s 
return (Malachi 4:5), though the Gospel of John 
(1:21) represents him as repudiating the identifica- 
tion. The early church viewed him and his movement 
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(“the” Baptism, Acts 10:37) as the beginning of the 
gospel: and so Mark, the earliest Gospel, describes 
him. Mark begins his Gospel, after the title in 1:1, 
with the words: “As it is written in Isaiah the 
prophet . . . John the baptizer appeared in the 
wilderness. .. .” 

It is no wonder, either, that he roused opposition 
by his fiery demands and denunciations. His mes- 
sage was of judgment to come. He took up where 
Malachi had left off. He repeated the dire threats 
of punishment—only, as in all biblical religion, 
punishment can be avoided by repentance. This 
meant something more than mere sorrow for sin, 
regret for the past, and a polite acknowledgment 
that we have been in error or have made a few 
mistakes. 

Both the New Testament Greek word metanoia 
and the old Hebrew term teshubah mean much more 
than this: nothing less than a total “change of 
mind,” “turning about,” “turning” away from sin 
and “turning” to the Lord in humility and penitence. 
Only a complete change and reorientation of one’s 
life will satisfy the divine demand. One’s whole life 
motivation must be changed—one’s whole attitude, 
practice, habits, and behavior. This is clear from 
(a) John’s fierce warning to the complacent (Luke 
3:7-9; Matthew 3:7 says it was addressed to “many 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees,” but Luke is 
surely right—John meant everyone), and from (b) 
his requirement of the appropriate “fruits” of 
repentance (Luke 3:10-14). Everyone must show— 
or prove—his repentance by his deeds (compare 
the proof of faith in James 2:14-26). This was 
sound Jewish, biblical religion! Repentance, like 
faith, must be sincere, and the test of sincerity is 
the practical one (Matthew 21:28-32). 

Such teaching was bound to rouse opposition— 
as was the same earnest insistence upon reality 
when Jesus uttered it, a few months later. Perhaps 
the “scribes and Pharisees” or the “scribes and 
elders” or the Jerusalem hierarchy—‘the high 
priests and elders of the people’—were as gravely 
concerned over John’s preaching as they were a 
little later over that of Jesus (see Mark 11:18, 27- 
33). The Fourth Gospel represents them as sending 
‘a committee of inquiry to examine John’s creden- 
tials (John 1:19-28). But whether the religious 
leaders were disturbed or not, certainly the politi- 
cal rulers were. As in the case of Jesus (Luke 13: 
31), so in that of John it was Herod Antipas, the 
tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea, who brought the 
provhet’s ministry to an end. 

The story is told quite differently in the Gos- 
pels (Matthew 14:1-12, Mark 6:17-29; compare 
Luke 3:19-20; 9:7-9) and in Josephus (Antiquities 
uf the Jews XVIII. 5.2), though the two narra- 
tives can of course be combined. According to 
Josephus, the tetrarch was jealous of John’s grow- 
ing influence with the populace. Like many another 
ruler in that world, like all tyrants everywhere, 
he feared the outbreak of revolution. And so he 
seized his advantage before it was too late, and 
put John in prison. He preferred to act hastily, he 
reasoned, rather than delay and so perhaps find 
occasion to regret it when it was too late. He in- 
tended to quell the insurrection before it began. 

But Josephus, writing for his Greek and Roman 
readers in Rome, long after these events (he lived 


there from early in the 70’s until his death some- 
time soon after A.D. 100), surely misrepresents 
John’s preaching and baptism. He says that after 
the soul was cleansed by repentance, the teacher 
urged his followers to cleanse their bodies by a rite 
of purification. Any Graeco-Roman reader would 
understand this; but it does not sound Jewish or 
biblical, and is probably intended to cross out all 
reference to Jewish Messianism and picture John 
as a quiet philosophic teacher of personal ethics and 
founder of a cult of moral purity and righteousness. 
We can hardly understand why Herod Antipas 
should get alarmed over such a teacher or his move- 
ment! The historical probability is all on the side of 
the Gospels. 

One wonders what was the result of the mission 
described in Luke 7:18-23. Did John accept the good 
news of Jesus’ ministry of healing, exorcism, and 
restoration, and of his proclamation of the gospel 
to the poor, as evidence that he, Jesus, was the 
“Coming One’? It must have been hard for the 
prophet to accept that view; for his own idea of 
the Coming One, like Malachi’s, was the fiery Judge, 
the Purifier and Reformer who would cleanse the 
nation on “the great and terrible day of the Lord” 
(Malachi 4:5; compare 3:1-6, 4:1-3). Indeed, many 
scholars view John’s prophecy as emphasizing the 
same fire of Judgment: “I baptize you with water; 
but he who is mightier than I is coming, the thong 
of whose sandals I am not worthy to untie; he will 
baptize you with... fire’ (Luke 3:16). 

On this view, the words “the Holy Spirit’ are a 
Christian interpretation of the “fire” (see Acts 2: 
1-4, etc.), an interpretation first found in Mark 
1:8. The early document (or collection of sayings) 
which we cali “Q” probably read “‘fire’; Mark read 
“Holy Spirit”; Matthew and Luke simply combine 
Mark and Q, and so give us “with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire.” 

If this theory is true, it only sets John’s preaching 
of repentance in stronger relief. He was the prophet 
of judgment to come. It was Jesus, his Successor, 
who preached not only Judgment but mercy, not 
only the righteousness of God but his Kingdom 
(Matthew 6:33), not only the fear of God, but the 
love of God and—with love like God’s—the love of 
one’s neighbor (Luke 6:27-36). 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


In the new unit beginning with this lesson we 
are considering some of the New Testament char- 
acters in light of what their lives and teachings can 
contribute to our own Christian living, just as we 
have been drawing some lessons from Old Testa- 
ment characters for the first part of this quarter. 

In this lesson you will want members of your 
class to look critically at their own lives as Chris- 
tians and at their own church organization to see 
where they need to change their attitudes and ways 
of living. They should go out of the class with a new 
prayerful commitment to bring about these changes. 

As you read the Scripture and the lesson ma- 
terials, keep in mind the central message of John 














the Baptist, “Repent.” Many Christians have been 
inclined to think of him as simply a kind an- 
nouncer for Jesus without considering that he 
brought a powerful message himself. As J: an- 
nounced the coming Kingdom, he gave some very 
practical directions about what people must do in 


order to be ready for it. Think of your own class 
and church in relation to repentance. What you 
think John the Baptist would have to say you 
and your class members if he were to appear today 
with a plea to prepare for the kingdom of Go 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Characteristics of the kingdom of God 
II. Repentance as preparation for the King: 
A. John the Baptist’s message 
B. Repentance for us 
1. National 
2. Church 
3. Individual 
III. The need of all to repent 


You might introduce the discussion by saying 
something like this: If someone should announce 
to us that the kingdom of God was coming on th 
next month, what would we have to do in ler 
to have a place in it? What kind of conditions do 
you think would prevail in the kingdom of 1? 
How would it differ from the situation in which we 
find ourselves now? You might let the class mem- 
bers spend a few minutes expressing what they feel 
are the characteristics of the Kingdom. They will 


probably mention such things as the prevalence of 
peace and good will, of moral conduct, and possibly 
some more tangible and material things such as 
plenty for all, and absence of sorrow. List some of 
these characteristics on the board. 

Then introduce the Scripture by explaining t 
the Gospels tell us about a person who came saying 
that the kingdom of God was soon to come and that 
it was high time for the people to get ready for 
it. As you read and discuss the Scripture, try to 
make it live. Get a picture of this fiery prophet 
preaching in the wilderness to crowds of people who 
were grasping at any promise of better times. 

These questions might be used in discussing 
Scripture: What kind of man was John the Bapti 
Why did he leave his opportunity to be a pri 
and become a prophet? Why do you suppose 
lived a simple life in the wilderness instead 
preaching in the city or even in the Temple? W 
did the people come in throngs to hear him? W! 
did he say about those who expected to find a pl: 
in the Kingdom because they were descended fr: 
Abraham? Why did he tell the people to share th¢ 
clothing and food? What did he tell the tax coll 
tors? Why? The soldiers? Why? 

Continue the discussion by asking, What does 
mean to repent? Why did John the Baptist say th 
it was necessary to repent before the Kingdo 
would come? How does one repent? Is it easy ? Wh 
makes a person repent? What attitude does r 
pentance require? Be sure that the importance « 
humility and the willingness to yield to the will « 
God are emphasized. How often have you said, ‘ 
never would do that ... Now if I were doing it... 
as if to say that you are sure that you are alway 
right? There is no place in the Kingdom for smug 
ness. 


Under “We Must Repent” in Wesley Quarterly, 
Slutz says, “ ‘Repent’ is a strong word indeed. In 
the root of its meanings it carries a picture of 
one who is so humble that he creeps. You can see 
why we dislike the word. We want to stand erect 
in our pride of accomplishment. . . . ‘Repent ye!’ 
orders us to be so humble because of our sins that 
we creep. If we truly repent, we follow repentance 
with a change of direction in our lives.” 

Ask the class members to think of ways in which 
we as a people must repent if we want to live in a 
peaceful world, maybe if we even want to live at 
all. Note what the lesson writers say in this con- 
nection. Adult Student mentions making an idolatry 
of “the American Way,” being self-satisfied, failing 
to be concerned about anything but our own per- 
sonal salvation, not taking Christian teachings 
seriously. Wesley Quarterly suggests wasting nat- 
ural resources, putting dependence on war, much 
drinking of liquor, bitter strikes, cheapness in mar- 
riage, wild hunger for entertainment, loss of spir- 
itual sensitivity, and others. The class members 
will think of others. 

In what way does the Church need to repent? 
If there is a prevalence of evil and a lack of spir- 
itual sensitivity, is it because the Church has 
failed? 

What are we going to do about these evils? Do 
not let the session close without getting the adults 
in your class to see that condemning evils in so- 
ciety or in the Church as a whole is not repentance. 

Of what things must we as individuals repent? 
“The Lesson for Us” in Adult Student asks, “Are 
we ready to enter the kingdom of God?” Ask, How 
would our lives be different if peace should prevail 
in the world? Do you always show love and good 
will toward those around you now? Why not? Do 
you think that you would in the Kingdom if you 
do not do it now? What would you have to do 
before you could feel good will toward everyone? 
Has good will toward neighbors any relation to 
world peace? What attitudes would be necessary 
in order that everyone should have plenty? What 
attitude would we have to take toward possessions? 
How does that differ from the attitude we now have 
toward them? Take each characteristic of the King-’ 
dom you listed earlier and show how it would re- 
late to the lives of individuals who lived in a 
society where it existed. Try to make the point clear 
that the kingdom of God cannot exist as long as the 
persons in it are not feeling and behaving like 
citizens of the Kingdom. 

The class members may be reluctant to discuss 
their own personal sins and failures. You may bring 
out some of the common ones in your summary 
at the end of the discussion. Point out that every 
one of us has been guilty of acting selfishly, of 
imposing on other members of his family, of failing 
to stand up for principles, of neglecting his spiritual 
life because he is too busy. You will think of many 
others from your own life and the lives of those you 
know. 

Close with a prayer of penitence. You will find 
two prayers for pardon on page 513 of The Method- 
ist Hymnal or you may use the General Confession 
from the ritual for The Lord’s Supper, found on 
page 529 of the Hymnal. 
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“In the Manger of Bethlehem,” by Otto Heinrich Engel. 


Aug. 27: HOW DO CHRISTIANS REGARD MOTHERHOOD? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Frederick C. Grant 


SCRIPTURE: LUKE 1:46-55; 2:7-19, 40-52; JOHN 
2:1-12; 19:25-27; Acts 1:12-14. 


Everyone knows the story of Robert of Sicily— 
is it not in one of Longfellow’s poems?—who re- 
marked that it was well the Magnificat should be 
sung in Latin, lest people realize what it meant and 
take seriously the threat to princes and potentates 
of the earth! 

As in much biblical prophecy, the past tense often 
means the future! “He will show strength with 
his arm; he will scatter the proud in the imagina- 
tion of their hearts; he will put down the mighty 
from their thrones, and exalt those of low degree; 
he will fill the hungry with good things, and the rich 


he will send empty away!” He will do all this, be- 
cause he has done it, repeatedly in the past: God 
is like that! So a prophetic hymn, like this one, can 
be put in the past tense but really mean the future! 
Perhaps this is what Lowell meant when he said 
there is dynamite enough in the New Testament 
to blow up society, or, safely channeled, to bring it 
to new heights of achievement. 

If the first two chapters of Luke give us, as I 
believe they do, a picture of the true setting and at- 
mosphere of Jesus’ early life, the background of his 
boyhood home, the religious outlook, the deep and 
earnest piety of his family and their neighbors and 
relatives—then we are led a long way in the direc- 
tion of seeing how he became (humanly speaking) 
the man he was. As Dr. Sanday insisted, this pic- 
ture of the “pious and humble” in ancient Israel, 
with their psalm-inspired faith, is a picture of the 
very “seed plot” of the gospel. This religion was 














nurtured on the Old Testament psalms and prophets, 
and was perfectly at home in the early first-century 
synagogue, as we now know its prayers have 
been equally based upon the Psalms, II Isai and 
parts of the Wisdom literature. 

Most Protestants are by inheritance suspicious 
of “Mariolatry” and resent any attempt set 
Mary—or any other saint-—-between us and rist. 
We find texts in the New Testament which tify 


these views (Mark 3:31-35, Luke 11:27-28, etc.). 
But this ought not to blind us to the indisputable 
fact that, as in every human life, Jesus’ mother had 
more to do with his early development than anyone 
else. Her character is reflected, though not fully 


recorded, in the pages of the New Testament; her 
faith and piety were genuine, unselfish, and cen- 
tered in God and his plan for his people rather 
than in private concerns and feelings. (The ig- 
nificat is the best example. Though this pass: is 
ascribed to her “cousin” Elizabeth in some manu- 
scripts of the old Latin translation, the conté in 


Luke 1 makes it probable that the reading of se 
46, “And Mary said,” is the correct one.) Unlike 
Zechariah (Luke 1:18), who could not believe the 


angel’s message, Mary is responsive and obedient 
and welcomes the message that her Son is to be 
the Messiah (1:38). Like the heroic women of the 


Old Testament, all the way from Deborah (Judges 
4 and 5) to Judith (in the Apocrypha), Mary is 
more concerned with the fate of her people 

with her own private destiny. 

In modern language, Mary’s religion is of the l- 
subjective, extrovertive type! She is the very kind 
of woman we should expect Jesus’ mother to have 
been! None of the sentimental, saccharine epithets 
belong to her—the kind that exalt motherhood as 
a thing in itself, and laud the weak, passive, purely 
compassionate and nondisciplinary qualities as if 
they were the essence of motherhood. A real mot 
disciplines her children, and gives them strength to 
face the tests of life. She is no weeping post 
refuge or “escape” from the struggle—though 
cannot give her children the strength they n 
unless they have already found in her that perf 
sympathy and understanding and comfort in tr 
ble which every child has a right to expect from 
mother. And this, we imagine, was the character 
Jesus’ mother. Much of the sugary devotion tl 
has been uttered by sentimental pietists seems co 
pletely out of place as addressed to her—the Moth 
of heroes and martyrs. Her own religion was cor 
pletely objective, God-centered, self-disciplined, a1 
devout. 

For the purpose of our present study, it 
enough to note from the story in John 2:1-11 th 
Mary’s confidence in Jesus’ ability to solve tl 
host’s problem is natural; and that the words « 
verse 4, “What have you to do with me?” are real 
not brusque and discourteous in the original. Reac 
“Mother, what concern is that of ours?” (so Vu 
gate: quid mihi et tibi) or perhaps, “Why do yo 
call on me now?—my ‘hour’ (of glorification; so i 
the Fourth Gospel) has not yet come.” In any even! 
the passage is probably highly symbolical. Th 
character of Jesus’ mother is better understoo: 
from the Synoptic Gospels, and above all, as ws 
have said, from the information given in Luke 
and 2. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Your purpose in this lesson will be to lead the 
adults in your class to a consideration of some of 
the privileges and responsibilities of motherhood. 
A secondary purpose, if you think it fits into the 
thinking and needs of your class, might be to con- 
sider the place of Mary in Protestant thinking as 
contrasted with the Roman Catholic position. 

Making this lesson practical to the needs of the 
members of your class will require careful thinking, 
There are so many different kinds of adult classes 
that you will need to think of your own class mem- 
bers in relation to motherhood in order to make 
the lesson one that will fit into their experience and 
mean something to them. For example, if you have 
a men’s class, you will have to use a different plan 
from one that would be suitable for a class of par- 
ents of small children, and still a different approach 
will be needed for parents of grown children or for 
older unmarried adults. 

If you have a class of young adults who are 
prospective parents or of adults who are mostly 
parents of growing children, you will want them 
to appreciate the privileges and accept the respon- 
sibilities of motherhood more fully because of this 
lesson. This group may be more interested in size of 
families, planned parenthood, and the like. 

A class which consists of men, mostly married 
and parents of growing children, will want to con- 
sider how the father should regard the mother— 
what he should expect of her and how he can help 
her meet her responsibilities to her children and 
to him. 

If the class consists of older married women, most 
of whom have grown children, you will want them 
to consider some of the continuing responsibilities 
of mothers to the church and community as well 
as to married children and grandchildren. 

Older men may consider how they might help 
their wives render this continuing service and how 
they themselves might help maintain: respect for 
motherhood by encouraging their wives to take 
responsibilities in the church and community. 

If your class is largely made up of middle-aged 
adults without children, they might want to con- 
sider some ways in which they can help mothers 
be more worthy of motherhood or how they can 
themselves exhibit some of the characteristics of 
motherhood by rendering service to children. 

You may want to begin this lesson by observing 
that, while we have one Sunday each year that is 
known as Mother’s Day, nevertheless there may be 
some point in considering some things about mother- 
hood at other times, too. Perhaps it is easier to 
avoid simply being sentimental about motherhood 
and to try to look rather realistically at mothers 
and their place in our society when we consider 
the question in August rather than in May. 

There is no doubt that one can find out much 
about a culture by knowing how women are re- 
garded. We are hearing much lately about women’s 
rights and what they mean. There is a proposed 
constitutional amendment that has passed the 
Senate at the time of this writing which is sup- 
posed to guarantee equal legal rights to women. 
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The amendment reads: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 

“Congress and the several States shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdiction, to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

“This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Congress. 

“This amendment shall take effect three years 
after the date of ratification.” 

Many persons favor this amendment because they 
think that women have earned the right to equal 
recognition under the law. Many others oppose it 
because they think that it might annul many laws 
that have been passed to protect women. 

How do Christians regard motherhood? Why? 
Does this mean that a woman deserves praise and 
respect simply because she has borne a child? Why 
are we interested in Mary, the mother of Jesus? 
What things do we know about her? Consider the 
Scripture lesson at this point, noting what the 
writers of the students’ material and the “Biblical 
Background” have to say about Mary. Why -do 
Roman Catholics pray to Mary? Why do Protestants 
not do so? What is your attitude toward Mary? 
What does she mean to you? 

Do you think that it is a privilege for a woman 
to be a mother? Why? What are some of the re- 
wards of motherhood? What are some of the re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood? How can a woman 
meet those responsibilities? What things do you 
think mothers ought to be taught in order to be 
good mothers? How can a woman learn these things 
if she has not been taught them? Is there a place 
in your community where mothers can learn some- 
thing about child psychology and child care? What 
can you as a group do to improve this teaching and 
to make it more available to mothers in the com- 
munity? Do you think your church could offer a 
course for young mothers or for those who are 
preparing to be mothers? If you decide that some 
of this instruction is your responsibility, be careful 
that the class members see the importance of trained 
leadership for such a venture and know something 
about the time it will take, the place where such a 
class might be held, and the like. 

What are a mother’s religious responsibilities ? 
How much of your own religious experience do 
you think you owe to your mother? How can 
mothers teach religion to children? Discuss various 
aspects of the home in this connection, such as 
devotions and worship, books and pictures in the 
home, attitude toward the church and its services, 
ways in which religious questions are treated, and 
religious workers as guests in the home. 

What does it mean for a mother to love her child? 
Does this mean that she will try to give the child 
everything he wishes and to do as he pleases when- 
ever he pleases? The “progressive” school of edu- 
cation that taught that the child ought to be al- 
lowed to express himself and never to be crossed 
is not as popular as it once was. Parents and 
psychologists have learned that there is a place for 
discipline in the rearing of children. A parent does 


little favor to a child by letting him be so selfish 
that no one likes to have him around. On the other 
hand, of course, children need to express themselves 
and to be accepted into the society of the family. 

Do you think that some women fear to become 
mothers? Why? If you are using Wesley Quarterly, 
discuss the questions under “Motherhood Today.” 
Do you think that parents should plan their fami- 
lies? On what basis? What are the advantages of 
large families? Of small families? 

How can women whose children are grown and 
independent express their traits of fine motherhood? 
This is one place where we need to help many of our 
adults. Too many mothers in this position are spoil- 
ing their grandchildren or leading rather fruitless 
lives in pursuit of social interests. What are some 
of the places in your community where such mothers 
might render a real service worthy of their mother- 
hood? Consider opportunities to serve in settlement 
houses, orphanages, and the like. Such institutions 
are usually glad to have helpers who can teach 
classes, lead groups, or just answer the telephone 
and do other routine tasks that require no particular 
skill or training. Collecting and packaging clothing 
for Church World Service is a task that anyone in 
any community can do. 

How can women without children find ways in 
which to express the love which is denied to them 
because they do not have children of their own? 
The activities above may appeal to some of the 
childless women in your class. Your class members 
will suggest others. 

What attitude do men take toward motherhood ? 
How can they help mothers appreciate the privileges 
and accept the responsibilities of motherhood? How 
can a father help his wife be a better mother? 
What responsibility has the father to help his wife 
be a good mother? The class members will have 
suggestions about how the father can share respon- 
sibility with the mother in the care and teaching 
of the children. What happens if the father and 
mother do not agree in what they tell the children 
or in what they let the children do, and the like? 

How can fathers of grown children or husbands 
of women without children help their wives render 
some of the services of motherhood to others? Many 
women might find much joy in service to needy 
children if their husbands did not object. This 
does not mean that a woman ought to neglect her 
home and husband, but most women need to extend 
their influence and their love out beyond the four 
walls of one house, particularly if they are alone in 
it most of the day. 

These are some of the things you may want to 
discuss. You or your class members will think of 
other things. Keep the discussion positive and within 
the experience of the members of the class. Try 
to cover all the situations represented in the mem- 
bership of the class. If the men or the unmarried 
adults or the childless married women are in the 
minority, ask at least one or two questions that 
will touch their experience, even though the ma- 
jority may be mothers of children. 

7 y y 

The God of wrath and the God of love are one 
and the same, inseverably.—From Christianity and 
Society, by Nels F. S. Ferré, 1950, Harper and 
Brothers, publisher. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


By Charles E. Schofield 


The pupils’ material for this study appears 
the current issue of Adult Student, pages 23 
The writer is Herman Will, Jr., administrative 
sistant, Commission on World Peace of The Me 
odist Church. 


There is no more vital question before the citiz 
of the United States of America and the ot! 
peoples of the world than that of the organizat 
of the world for peace. Already the improvements 
the means of travel and communication and devel 
ments in business and commerce have made < 
world one geographical and economic community 

It remains for us to achieve a cultural and spir 
ual unification of the world’s life and to work 
a practicable form of political organization for 
real world community. 

The Learning for Life lessons for this mon 
present a brief survey of the most significant co 
crete proposals that have been offered in soluti 
of this problem. As you prepare to teach these I« 
sons, you will be wise to write to all of the agenci 
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The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations, December 10, 1948. Com- 
pleted after years of thought and 
discussion, it expresses the highest 
ideals and aspirations of the hu- 
man family. In it are the com- 
bined experience, morals, laws, 
aims, and beliefs of the peoples 
of the many nations. 

The flags of the member nations 
fly in front of the headquarters 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, Flushing Meadow, N. Y. 
(United Nations Photos.) 


Which Way World Government? 


Editor, Adult Publications 


listed on page 11 of Adult Student for further in- 
formation on this question. 

You will find helpful the article in ADULT TEACHER 
by D. F. Fleming, page 1. This article will give you 
additional stimulating suggestions. 

“The Book to Discuss” presented on page 8 of 
Adult Student is one written to promote the pro- 
posals of United World Federalists, and which you 
will be discussing in detail in the lesson for August 
20. It might be helpful to obtain a copy of this 
book and give it careful reading. 

The purpose of this unit is “To examine and 
evaluate various proposals for achieving a world 
government, with a view of interesting adults in 
throwing the weight of their influence behind one 
or more of the current movements in that direction.” 
This involves the following specific items: 

1. To understand as clearly as possible the plans 
that are proposed. 

2. To help members of your class see why some 
plan of world government is both desirable and 
necessary. 

3. To guide them as they think through the 

















various proposals and formulate their judgment as 
to which offers the best plan of action. 

4. To stimulate them to action. as citizens of 
a democratic community, to influence their govern- 
ment to support the plan which wins their approval. 


Aug. 6: ‘“‘Many Parts, Yet One Body” 


The first lesson faces the problem presented by 
“Many parts, yet one body.” You might organize 
the lesson somewhat as follows: 

A. The idea of world government 


1. Where did it originate? 

2. The principal types of proposals 

3. Forces that press toward some form of world 
government 

B. The present status of the movement for world 

government 

1. The variety of proposals 

2. How may they be classified? 

If some members of the class have visited Lake 
Success and attended sessions of the United Nations, 
you might begin by asking them to describe briefly 
what they saw and heard. Watch for live news 
about the United Nations, or about some of the 
groups working for one or another plan of world 
government, and start the discussion by calling for 
a brief report. 

Then you will be ready to take up (A) the idea of 
world government. 

Call for a report on the Scripture passages. Be 
sure and bring out the logical sequence in the 
first passage (Isaiah 2:2-5) between the increasing 
spread of the teaching of the Scripture and the 
growing movement for world peace. Note that when 
“all nations” come to look to the Christian ideal as 
normative, a common life and a common pattern of 
government would seem naturally to follow. Take a 
brief period to draw out a discussion of what we 
should understand by ‘“‘the increase of his govern- 
ment” (Isaiah 9:5-7). Do not miss the responsibility 
for world evangelism that is implied in the third 
reference (Isaiah 11:6-9). 

1. Where did the idea of world government 
originate? Discuss briefly the ideas of the persons 
who have proposed patterns of world government 
listed by Will in Adult Student. Some members of 
the class may be interested in looking up in an ency- 
clopedia some of the details of these proposals. 

Bring out in discussion (2) the principle types of 
proposals listed in Adult Student. Be sure that the 
class understands the differences between an “alli- 
ance,” a “league” or “confederation,” and _ real 
“world government.” Ask for examples of each of 
the first two types that have appeared in history. 

Then move on to a discussion of (3) forces that 
press toward some form of world government. 
Bring out by references to history how society has 
tended to organize in larger and larger units of 
government. Be sure that the class sees clearly the 
meaning of “absolute national.sovereignty” and the 
way in which this acts as a barrier to the realization 
of real world government. It would be pertinent to 
point out the fact that in the formation of the 
American federal union thirteen sovereign states 
renounced that sovereignty ‘to form a more perfect 
union.” Raise the question whether this example 
has pertinence for the problem of world organiza- 


tion today. Make sure that the class gives adequate 
attention to the way in which industrial and com- 
mercial developments have contributed to the build- 
ing of a unified world neighborhood. 

Turn now to (B) the present status of world 
government. Bring out briefly but clearly the vari- 
ous proposals for some kind of political organiza- 
tion of the world community that are being advo- 
cated today. 

Do not spend too much time on the individual 
items. It will be enough to bring out (1) the range 
and variety of proposals. 

The remaining lessons will be devoted to a more 
detailed examination of these various plans. For 
this opening lesson, it will be sufficient to make 
clear (2) how they may be classified in the follow- 
ing four groups: 

a. A federal union of the democracies. 

b. An effort to unite all nations which are ready 
to attempt it, working through the present United 
Nations, but leaving out any who refuse. 

c. Proposals for radical revision of the charter of 
the United Nations, moving immediately by the 
amendment processes set up in that charter. 

d. Proposals to strengthen the United Nations, 
and proceed step by step as conditions develop to- 
ward a more effective form of world government. 

3efore you close the discussion, you should re- 
turn to the Scripture and help the class see how 
the idea of an effective world organization grows di- 
rectly out of the world view of the prophets and our 
Christian faith. 

Bring out the principal general obstacles that 
stand in the way of any such achievement. Close the 
discussion with the challenge to Christian faith 
and dedication to serve the Christian purpose. 


Aug. 13: Toward Unity or Greater 
Division? 


In getting ready for the lesson, you might ask 
someone to look up and prepare to report the follow- 
ing information: 

1. What nations are included in the North Atlan- 
tic Alliance? 

2. What are the terms of the alliance? 

3. Under what provision in the Charter of the 
United Nations is this regional alliance approved? 


During the United Nations conference on trusteeships, 
transcribers write furiously as speakers argue in the heat 
of a colorful debate. (Photo by Henry Doody.) 













































In the lobby of the United Nations building is a b 
board which displays photographs, illustration 
general information regarding the various activi 
the United Nations. (Photo by Henry Doody.) 

















































4. How much of an organization has been 
under this alliance? 

You might also have someone write to the 
of Federal Union, Inc., 700 Ninth Street, 
Washington 1, D.C., and The Atlantic Union 
mittee, 537 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
information and materials concerning these 
posals and be ready to report. 

Watch the newspapers, weekly news magaz 
and radio newscasts for the latest “spot” news : 
the North Atlantic Alliance. 

You might begin your session with the re 

It will be a good thing to have a map of 
North Atlantic area and a blackboard ready to 
You can probably borrow a map from the local 
school. Write on the blackboard the names of 
nations included in the North Atlantic Alli: 
3ring out the terms of this alliance, and how it 
proper form of regional pact under the Charte 
the United Nations. 

Add to the list of nations you have noted as 
cluded in the alliance the names of the other nat 
recognized as democracies which it is prop: 
might be included in the federal union of der 
racies. Bring out definitely the main outlines of 
proposals being made by the two agencies. 


YourR LESSON PLAN 


A. Some problems to face 
1. Achieving adequate community of intere: 
2. Can we afford to leave Russia out? 
3. Can we combine successfully with Russia 
4. Are Americans ready to accept outside 
terference in our affairs? 
5. What about the problem of armaments? 
B. Advantages and disadvantages of Atlantic uni 
1. Advantages 
a. More likely to be immediately practica 
b. Promise of a united front against Rus: 
c. It would win time for the development 
the idea of universal world government 
2. Disadvantages 
a. It falls short of inc'uding ALL nations 
b. It would intensify rather than ease t 
tensions with Russia 
c. It would imperil the United Nations 


e 


tin 


and 


of 


up 


d. It might drive the Asiatic and African 
peoples into. the communist ranks 
C. The test of Christian standards 
1. The Christian ideal set forth in the Scrip- 
ture 
2. Some insistent questions 

Clean the blackboard and be ready to write down 
(A) some problems to face. 

Bring out, through questions, the five types of 
problems that must be faced. Will (Adult Student) 
suggests that “no political structure alone can join 
people together in a significant common loyalty.” 

What, then, is involved in (1) achieving adequate 
community of interests? You might call attention to 
the fact that political ties were not enough to hold 
Ireland and India content within the British em- 
pire. For those with some familiarity with history, 
the old Austro-Hungarian empire offers another ex- 
cellent illustration. You might ask what it is that 
gives to American citizens, with all their diversity 
of situation and background, a firm bond of com- 
mon loyalty. Are there programs on foot now that 
promise to strengthen the economic and cultural 
bonds in the North Atlantic nations? Between North 
and South America? Between the Atlantic nations 
and the nations of Asia and Africa? What do we 
need to do to strengthen these bonds? 

2. Can we afford to leave Russia out? What evi- 
dences have you seen, in recent months, that Russia 
would refuse to join such a federal union? 

Supposing Russia should accept an invitation to 
join in a federal union of the democracies, (3) can 
we combine successfully with Russia? At what 
points do the basic economic and political philoso- 
phies of Russia and the communist nations differ 
most sharply from those of the democracies in- 
cluded in the North Atlantic Alliance? What pros- 
pect do you see of achieving an effective federal 
union between two such bitterly antagonistic 
groups? 

4. Are Americans ready to accept outside inter- 
ference? We seem prone to forget, when we casti- 
gate Russia for her exercise of the veto in the 
United Nations, that the United States broke up the 
former League of Nations by refusing to surrender 
such veto rights. Are we in a different frame of 
mind now? An effective federal union means that 
any nation entering it may be subject to discipline 
by vote of the other nations in the union. Are we 
ready to have an international police force fix the 
limits to which we can assert our power? 

5. What about the problem of armaments? Can 
we effect a federal union before we have made 
an effective control of armaments? Do not take too 
long on these questions, but be sure that the class 
sees clearly how important they are. 

Then face (B) advantages and disadvantages of 
Atlantic union. 

Bring out briefly the advantages of this plan 
which Will has listed in Adult Student. What reasons 
are there for seeing in this a plan that has some 
chance of really being put into effect? In what ways 
does it promise to strengthen a united front against 
the communist block of powers? Note the practical 
advantages in stimulating trade and travel and in 
lightening the load now imposed by struggling to 
maintain so many completely independent states. 
How do the advocates of this plan urge it can help 
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strengthen democratic governments in other parts 
of the world? 

Turn next to a survey of the disadvantages of 
federal union of the democracies. Put down on the 
blackboard the nations that would be left out. Point 
out on a map of the world the relative areas repre- 
sented by the nations included and those left out. 
In what ways would this intensify rather than ease 
tensions with Russia? What would be the reaction 
of Americans to a move by the Russian government 
toward linking all the communist satellite states 
in a tight federal union? Bring out Will’s argument 
that such a plan might drive the peoples of Asia 
and Africa into the communist ranks in fear of 
what they might expect from this marshalling of 
former imperialist nations in a solid front. 

Thus far we have not made use of the Scripture 
for this lesson. It is time now to give attention to 
(C) the test of Christian standards. Ask someone 
to read first II Corinthians 5:17-19, then Ephesians 
2:13-19. 

Probe with questions for suggestions as to how 
these Scriptures point to (1) the Christian ideal. 
Note, in the selection from II Corinthians, that 
Christians are directed to a “ministry of reconcilia- 
tion.” How does that stack up with a proposal that 
might intensify the fears and antagonisms that now 
divide the world? How would you identify the 
“message of reconciliation” which Christian people 
should be speaking to the world today? Note in the 
selection from Ephesians what Paul says about 
breaking down “the dividing wall of hostility.” 
Bring out that this referred to the deeply rooted 
prejudices against community relations between 
Jews and Gentiles. How does this emphatic rejection 
of such a “dividing wall” as valid for Christians ap- 
ply to the present problem? 

There remain (2) some insistent questions that 
grow out of this discussion. We constantly face the 
objection that nations have always fought, hence 
we cannot ever expect to do away with war. How 
does Paul’s conviction expressed in II Corinthians 
5:17 square with this pessimism? Recognizing the 
nature of the ideal goal, can Christians afford to 
compromise by accepting something less than the 
ideal? Can we keep the goal clearly in mind while we 
take the next practicable step in that direction? 
Does the Christian spirit and way of dealing with 
others suggest any practicable methods for nations 
to use? 


Aug. 20: Federal Union for All 


In getting ready for this lesson, you will want 
to make the following assignments: 

1. Have someone write to each of the following 
agencies listed on page 11 of Adult Student for in- 
formation about the proposals they are sponsoring: 

The United World Federalists, Inc. 

Campaign for World Gowernment 

World Republic, Inc. 

The Committee to Frame a World Constitution 
’ Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Reform, 
ne, 

Have them ready to make a brief report at the 
proper time on each of these proposals. 


2. Ask someone to read carefully the article by 


.- Dr. Fleming, “Is World Government the Next Step?” 


in ADULT TEACHER, page 1. 

3. Assign someone to be ready to report on the 
review of The World Must Be Governed, on page 8 
of Adult Student. Better still, obtain a copy of this 
book from the public library, or through someone 
who has been interested in purchasing it, and ask 
someone to read and report on its argument. 

4. Again, you will want to keep alert for spot 
news concerning any of these proposals which may 
appear in the press or in current news magazines. 

If any news of. special interest concerning the 
whole question of world government has broken re- 
cently, it might be best to begin with a brief dis- 
cussion of its significance. 

It will be a good thing, too, to take time to review 
what you have done during the first two sessions 
of this unit. Having dealt with the general idea of 
world organization and with proposals which antici- 
pate beginning with something less than an all- 
inclusive unit of government, you are now ready to 
turn attention to definite proposals for attempting 
to organize the entire world in one effective po- 
litical unit. 


Your LESSON PLAN 


A. Proposals for a new start 
1. Through immediate radical revision of the 
Charter of the United Nations 
2. Through a constitutional convention of peo- 
ples’ representatives 
3. Through a constitutional convention of rep- 
resentatives of governments 
B. Proposals for strengthening the United Nations 
1. The plan 
2. What about Russia? 
C. Some questions of strategy for Christians 
1. The bearing of the Scripture 
2. Can Christians accept less than a universal 
community ? . 
3. Does world government mean tyranny ? 


You are ready to take up (A) proposals for a new 
start. 

1. Through immediate radical revision of the 
Charter of The United Nations. Call for the report 
on the proposals of United World Federalists. Bring 
out specifically what amendments would be required 
in the charter and how the proposed instrument of 
government would function. Give careful considera- 
tion to the question of what this group proposes 
to do about Russia. 

2. Through a constitutional convention of people’s 
representatives. Here you will want the report of 
the review of Nash’s book, The World Must Be 
Governed. You will want brief reports of definite 
actions that have been taken to put this plan into 
operation, such as the action of the Tennessee legis- 
lature and the meeting held in Stockholm in the 
summer of 1949. 

Your group should:reckon with such questions as 
the following: 

What machinery is there for setting up such a 
world convention of people’s representatives ? 

What would likely be the attitude of government 
officials to a movement that proposed by-passing 
existing governments to set up a new plan of world 
organization? 
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A meeting of the United Nations Security Co 
October, 1949, Lake Success, New York. The 
presidency is rotated monthly among all its n 
(United Nations Photo.) 


What about the ways and means of secu) 
acceptance of the superior authority of 1 
world government by existing governments? 

Be sure and call for the reports of the 
proposals of World Republic and Campai 
World Government. 

3. Through a constitutional convention of 
sentatives of governments. Call for the re; 
The Committee to Frame a World Constitut 
sure that the group understands the kind « 
ernmental structure this Committee propos: 
idea that Gandhi should have been asked t: 
as the first world president held tremendo: 
matic significance. Has his death altered the 
tion? 

Turn next to (B) proposals for strengthen 
United Nations. 

1. The plan. Ask for the report on the pr 
of the Citizens’ Committee for United Natio 
form. Note particularly the three primary pr 
for United Nations reform (see Adult Si 
page 30). What prospect do you see for } 
this plan into operation? 

You will need to face carefully the questio 
What about Russia? In the light of recent h 
what would likely be the reaction of the p 
rulers of Russia to the proposal of this gr 
declare her an “outlaw” and “force her to 
erate”? Consider what Fleming has to say 
Russia in his article, “Is World Governme: 
Next Step?” 

Be sure and leave time for the considerati 
(C) some questions of strategy for Christian 

Here is where you will want to face (1 
bearing of the Scriptures. Consider Will’s si 
tion in Adult Student that Christians face a 
tolerable inner conflict and frustration of pu 
as long as we continue the present situation 
ternational anarchy. What bearing does this 
cation of the ideas embodied in the two Scri 
passages have for the proposals we have had | 
us? 

This leads us to the next pressing question 
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Can Christians accept less than a universal com. 
munity? If we should agree that only an inclusive 
universal community can satisfy the Christian ideal, 
does this mean that we are shut out to a sense of 
helplessness and futility, or are there possible means 
by which we can serve the ideal through taking the 
next immediately practicable steps? 

You will need to face the question, (3) Does world 
government mean tyranny? Does this mean that we 
must choose between the alternatives of a political] 
structure impotent to act or a government that con- 
tinually threatens our liberties? 


Gandhi Preferred Courage 


GANDHI rightly preferred courage to the general 
avoidance of fighting evil, and approved of partici- 
pation in World War I, for instance, rather than 
of the kind of pacifism that simply bemoaned human 
evil and did nothing about the situation. This pref- 
erence he is also reported to have kept to the end 
of his life. Unless strife can be positively and con- 
structively transcended, in spirit and means, from 
physical to other levels, it is better to participate 
in the physical strife on the side of the greater 
truth and justice than weakly to bow out of the 
arena entirely.—From Christianity and Society, by 
Nels F. S. Ferré; 1950, Harper and Brothers, pub- 
lisher. 





The Saving Remnant 


By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


Although the many 
May err and stray, 
A saving remnant 
Will keep the way. 


Although the many 
Hold right a wraith, 
A saving remnant 
Will keep the faith. 


Although the many 
Dare peril’s brink, 
A saving remnant 
Will stop and think. 


Eart)’s greatest debtors? 
Not shouting throngs. 
To saving remnants 

The praise belongs. 
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Aug. 27: Where Do We Go from Here? 


In preparation for this final lesson, you will want 
to assign someone to get as full information as he 
can from the American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 

Have him, also, write Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y., for 
information concerning the organization, structure, 
and procedures of the present United Nations agen- 
cies (see the diagram below). 

You will want, also, the same committee that re- 
ported on Dr. Fieming’s article on “Is World Gov- 
ernment the Next Step?” to be ready to make an 
additional report on his suggestions as to ways in 
which we would be wise to proceed in seeking to de- 
velop the present United Nations into an effective 
form of world government. 

It will be a good plan to review briefly the course 
you have covered in the first three lessons. It may 
very well appear that you have not found a great 
deal of encouragement to expect any real progress 
toward effective world government through any of 
the proposals you have had before you. Give some 
attention to the Scripture early in the lesson. 


YouR LESSON PLAN 


A. Is there a Christian way? 
1. A challenge to faith 
2. The Christian way 
B. The present United Nations 
1. The only world organization in existence 
2. It brings together nations on both sides 
of the present power struggle 
3. Stable changes in government evolve slowly 


C. World government will come by slow develop- 
ment 
1. Agitation for reform helps educate 
2. Government cannot coerce a relatively large 
minority 
3. Ideological differences are obstacles 
4. Reforms need timing for success 
D. Which way next? 

You might begin the lesson by asking, (A) Is 
there a Christian way? 

This immediately brings (1) a challenge to faith. 
The first Scripture, Matthew 17:14-21, tells the 
story of an epileptic boy whom the disciples failed 
to help “because of your little faith,” as Jesus said. 
Is this whole problem of world government a chal- 
lenge to our Christian faith? Recall what it was 
that drove Woodrow Wilson literally to give his life 
for his dream of a League of Nations. The League 
failed. And yet, would you say that Woodrow Wil- 
son failed? The idea that he sought to embody in 
an instrument of world government thirty years ago 
is very much alive today. 

The American people who rejected Wilson’s 
League have spoken in unmistakable tones their 
conviction that some kind of world government is 
imperative. Does this fact help to strengthen our 
faith today? 

Let us then ask, (2) Is there a Christian way? 
The second and third Scripture references have a 
direct bearing here. In the Letter to the Romans, 
Paul reminds us that the foundations of life are not 
material but spiritual. We cannot shut our eyes 
to questions of economics and power relationships. 
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But the basic issues are spiritual. World pe« 
security do not come by accident; neither : 
guaranteed by the expenditure of vast sums 
building and maintenance of huge armamen 
would you apply his admonition to “pursi 
makes for peace” to the international situat 

It is in the third reference, Colossians 
that we come upon a thoroughly practicable 
action. Suggest to the class that they ask the 
such questions as: 

How would you apply “Put away also these 
wrath, malice, slander, and foul talk” (vs. 8 
attitude toward and our relations with ot!) 
tions—Russia, for example? 

Suppose we should set about consistently 
ing “Do not lie to one another” (vs. 9) in ou 
statements and in our communications abc 
between nations? 

What difference would it make in the p 
of developing real world government if we a 
and practiced the principle of complete renun 
of all discrimination toward other peoples 
for in verse 11? : 

What would the practical application of th: 
ciples proposed in verses 12-15 mean when 
lated into editorials, political speeches, gover: 
al programs, and treaty agreements? 

Now your class should be ready to take a | 


(B) the present United Nations. It should fa 
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lia, temporary president. General Romulo is the first 
representative of an Asiatic country and the first veteran 
of World War II to be elected President of the General 
Assembly. (United Nations Photo.) 


organization now in existence. Whatever its short- 
comings, it is a going concern. It does include virtu- 
ally the entire human race. It continues to command 
the respect and support of all nations. What bearing 
does this have on the question of the best method 
of seeking an effective world government? 

2. It brings together nations from both sides of 
the present power struggle. What about the im- 
portance of keeping the only bridge between East 
and West open, even to limited travel? What about 
its value as providing a forum on which both sides 
can find a voice? In what way does this contribute 
to building world public opinion? 

Consider, also, that (3) stable changes in govern- 
ment evolve slowly. Which would be the more direct 
and sure course toward the achievement of effective 
world government: to force an issue now that would 
drive Russia out of the United Nations and set up 
two sharply antagonistic power blocs; or to move 
patiently, holding the present United Nations intact 
until Russia can be won to a more cooperative atti- 
tude? 

Consider whether (C) world government must 
come by slow development. 

1. Agitation for extensive reorganization will 
help educate people to a better understanding of 
what is required for real world government. 

We have learned by long and tragic experience 
that (2) government cannot coerce a relatively largé 
minority. The attempt to solve the liquor problem 
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py a sweeping federal prohibition law without ade- 
quate programs of education to build and sustain a 
public opinion in its support is a recent illustration. 
The complex and often baffling problem of race 
relations in American society offers us another. 

We need to consider the extent to which (3) 
ideological differences are obstacles. It does no good 
to shut our eyes to their existence. We would 
better try to understand the clash of issues. 

We need, also, to get clear in our minds that it 
ig implicit both in our Christian ideal and in the 
democratic idea that you cannot coerce ideas. The 





only way to overcome false ideas is with those that 
are true. How does this principle apply to our prob- 
lem of achieving world government? 

Consider, further, that (4) reforms need timing 
for success. Weigh the relative values of a proposal 
that presses for immediate drastic changes and 
the counterproposal that waits for the opportunity 
when sentiment crystallizes and new and better 
ways of organizing the common life of the nations 
become practicable. 

In the light of the whole discussion of the month, 
encourage the class to suggest (D) which way next? 


Musts in World Fellowship 


By John H. Crowe 


District Superintendent, The Methodist Church, Enid, Oklahoma 


A GREAT American who died some time ago 
wrote, shortly before his going away, a widely 
read book with the title, One World. The book is 
misnamed! Our world could be one world, but it is, 
tragically enough, two worlds. And, as Elton True- 
blood reminds us, two is the worst possible number 
of divisions. 

Jesus’ prayer for unity among his disciples surely 
reflects the interest of the divine mind in getting 
men everywhere to recognize their essential brother- 
hood under God their Father. And it could not be 
more contemporary in its relevance. In order to 
work for world brotherhood intelligently we should 
note certain imperatives. 

We must understand the world in which we live. 
This is not easy. Many and complex are the fac- 
tors entering into our daily lives. Varied to the 
point of confusion is the backdrop of the stage 
upon which we act out the incidents of our pil- 
grimage on this planet. 

We no longer live in isolation. We may desire so 
to live. We may even seek to convince ourselves 
that we may so live. The fact remains that we live 
in an interrelated world. Interdependence is a 
tremendous circumstance of our time. 

Much of our trouble derives from our unwilling- 
ness to concede this circumstance. We are neither 
honest nor brave enough to accept the obvious. 
Our refusal to acknowledge this fact produces 
stresses and strains that eventuate in misunder- 
standing and struggle. It is not without significance 
that a world war was on our hands at the very 
time when we were witnessing a rise in selfish 
nationalism inside the world pattern of a growing 
internationalism. In no small degree the war is 
the result of the terrific tension produced by the 
opposed operation of what have been well called 
the centrifugal forces of an arrogant nationalism 
and the centripetal forces of a widening interna- 
tionalism. 

Our world is in revolution! There is a widespread, 
not-to-be-denied overturning of old ways in a search 
for a new and better way. The average man, the 
world around, has sensed that he can live a fuller, 
more complete life. He is beginning to realize that 
this world offers more than he has been getting. 
And he is out to get that more. This revolution is 





not limited to zones of actual battle. Nor does it 
cease with the cessation of armed conflict. 

This quest for a wider life poses for America and 
for the Church tremendous questions. To quote Dr. 
A. E. Day: “The people want security. The people 
want a fair share of the wealth they help produce. 
The people have tasted the joys of cooperation. The 
people have had a tantalizing glimpse of the crea- 
tive possibilities of leisure. Can we have material 
abundance without materialism? Security without 
slavery? Common welfare without communism? 
Leisure without laziness?” 

These wants and the problems they present point 
the task before us. They indicate the underlying 
upheaval of our times. Men everywhere will not 
wait quietly forever for their answers. And they 
are answering their questions with another. “If 
we can finance the war, why can’t we apply similar 
methods on a similar scale to realizing social and 
cultural aims in peace?” Well, why can’t we? 

We must realize the otherness of others. Although 
we live together, life is solitary. This is true of 
individuais and nations. There are differences of 
color, race, creed, geography, history, and custom. 
These differences are important, and we do not 
serve the cause of world fellowship if we seek to 
deny or ride rudely over them. They cannot be 
ignored. 

The band of disciples around Jesus was a group, 
to be sure. But they were at the same time persons, 
and persons they remained to the end. Every church 
is a union of people in fellowship. But no one mem- 
ber of any church surrendered his or her personal- 
ity upon joining the organization. 

Our federal union is a unit. But the composing 
states are quick to champion their rights and to 
express their separate ambitions and personalities. 

While men tend toward fellowship due to their 
gregariousness, they remain, disturbingly enough, 
solitary within the boundaries of their heredity, tra- 
ditions, acquired traits, and customs. 

As we carry the message of the Master to others 
in the world, we will remember these basic differ- 
ences with respect and with a spirit of considera- 
tion. Of course, we will not allow this to dilute our 
message or lessen our zeal in its proclamation to 
the extent that we will be satisfied to present to 
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Trygve Lie, who was elected Secretary-Gener: 
United Nations on February 1, 1946, was born 
Norway, July 16, 1896. He has served his go 
as Minister of Justice and of Commerce. As Mi 
Foreign Affairs, he represented Norway at the 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly. 
Nations Photo.) 


men a weak syncretism in the place of a 
dominated and motivated gospel. 

In all of our efforts toward fellowship and 
ity, we must work with and through pe 
people, persons as persons. In building th 
of togetherness we must build with the m 
of differences, conflicts, selfishness, provin 
bigotry, and pride. A big job? Yes. An 
sible one? Yes, in our own strength. It is 
impossible task as we build with the spirit 
Master Builder. “Except the Lord build the 
they labor in vain that build it.” 

We must recognize the responsibilities of 
Our common goal yesterday was victory. Ou! 
felt desire today is peace. At this point do w 
what we are talking about? These are tricky 
—victory and peace. Tricky to the point of 
tion. Rightly conceived they are great words 
lessly used they are tragically misleading. |! 
short memory should bring reminders enou 

How loudly we hailed peace and victory i 
But did we know what we were talking 
Ours were empty and mocking words, as 
with the perspective of a few short years. 

We certainly misconceive these words if 
in them an era when we can revel in the 
material comforts so dear to our hearts. If 
means for us better cars, electric gadgets, 


steaks, more and better clothes, lessened ta» 


peace means these and these alone, we sim 
not know what real peaee means. 
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Genuine peace brings three terrifying conditions. 
First, in many sections peoples face staggering 
physical losses. Homes, schools, churches, business 
structures, public buildings have been detroyed jn 
unprecedented number in the devastation that has 
visited the earth. Replacements and the establish- 
ment of the usual routine of life will take a long 
time and multiplied millions of dollars. In many 
instances this money is not forthcoming from the 
owners. Material assistance at this point must con- 
tinue to come from America. And the church js 
being called upon to do its part. 

Again, the focus of our attention must be upon 
the utter destitution that has been visited upon 
whole populations, many of them innocent victims 
of war. Famine is still widespread; pestilence stil] 
reaches out its deadly hands, the need for clothing 
still is great. We cannot ignore such conditions 
and still claim to be followers of Jesus Christ, 
And what we do about it will have telling effect 
on the cause of world unity and brotherhood for 
generations to come. 

The third responsibility of peace is, perhaps, the 
most important of all. It is not difficult to sense 
the heartbreaking disillusionment and soul-searing 
frustration that is engulfing many, especially the 
young, as hard-fought-for causes are lost and the 
bitter dregs of defeat are being tasted. The dis- 
illusioned man is a dangerous man. One of the major 
causes of Hitler’s rise to power in Germany lies 
just here. He played upon the disappointments and 
defeated aspirations of German youth with a master 
hand. His grandiose promfses would have fallen on 
indifferent ears in better days. Christian America 
must have for the world a message of hope if we 
are to escape another holocaust. 

We must find our fellowship in Jesus Christ. 
We need to emphasize our own brotherhood in 
Jesus. Divisions in the Christian Church have 
hindered tremendously the cause we preach and 
teach. All efforts toward church unity among the 
branches of Christendom are basic to the whole 
structure of world brotherhood. If the followers 
of Christ cannot unite, at least in spirit and com- 
mon purposes, we will have little appeal as we 
point toward unity among the nations of the earth. 

We have the beginning of a world fellowship now 
in existence. Perhaps the outstanding fact of our 
modern life is the emergence of the world church. 
On all continents there are believers in the Way. 
Here we find not only the fact of fellowship but 
the promise of better days for brotherhood. The 
late William Temple said. when consecrated Arch- 
hishop of Canterbury: “As though in preparation 
for such a time as this, God has been building up 
a Christian fellowship which now extends into al- 
most every nation, and binds citizens of them all 
together in true unity and mutual love. No human 
agency has planned this. It is the result of the 
great missionary enterprise of the last 150 years. 
Almost incidentally, the gveat world fellowship has 
arisen from that enterprise. But it has arisen; it 
is the great new fact of our time.” 

This world fellowship operates on a small scale 
in many places, to be sure. It is not ready or able 
to address itself with maximum effectiveness to the 
solution of many of the problems that vex our 
modern life. But the fact and promise are there. 
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Adult Bible Course 


Aug. 6: JESUS’ TEACHINGS 
ABOUT FAMILY LIFE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


We would like to know much more about Jesus’ 
ideas concerning family life than is possible. Jesus 
lived for years as part of a family (Mark 6:3). 
He knew what it was to be son, brother, bread- 
winner, and head of the house. For some thirty 
years he lived in a family. Then the necessities of 
his life’s work forced him to wander abroad during 
the last three years or less. 

But the entire gospel story is concerned with 
those crowded three years, and his life in the family 
is not mentioned. Luke gives one glimpse, which 
tells us that as a boy Jesus was deeply interested 
in religious matters, that he obeyed his parents, 
and that he grew physically, mentally, socially, and 
religiously, as a normal boy should (Luke 2:51-52). 
How Jesus himself organized and ordered family 
life we are not told. 

In many indirect ways Jesus pays high tribute 
to family life, differing in that respect from Paul, 
his first great interpreter. Paul was strict in his 
moral ideas, holding the man to the same standards 
as the woman. But his conception of marriage is 
almost entirely physical and, while marriage is per- 
missible, Paul wishes that all Christians might be 
“free” as he himself was “free.” 

Jesus, on the other hand, says little about mar- 
riage as such, but he pays to the relationship within 
the family a compliment which is possibly more 
striking for being indirect. 

When Jesus wants something within the range 
of human experience to suggest the nature of God, 
he turns away from the wonders of nature and 
the glamor of a king’s palace, and fastens on a 
father’s attitude toward his children as the best 
picture of God which earth has to show. 

Similarly, when he wanted to suggest the finest 
possible relations among his followers, he reminded 
them that they were brothers. Jesus had apparently 
come to have a high regard for the way people 
lived together in a family. 

When he wanted to rebuke the legalistic attitude 
of those who thought they would win God’s favor 
by their goodness, Jesus held up as a contrast the 
child in the home, deserving nothing, earning noth- 
ing, but confidently and jovfully accepting all things 
from a father’s love (Mark 10:15; Luke 12:32). 

Equally significant is the prominence of women, 
When we remember that in that age women were 
Supposed to be neither seen nor heard. The Jewish 
home was on a higher level than others, but even 
among the Jews women were definitely of a lower 
order. It has often beer noted that women were 





last at the cross of Jesus and first at the opened 
tomb. 

Jesus has been unjustly criticized for his atti- 
tude toward the family on the basis of a few pas- 
sages. In Luke 14:26 Jesus says that one must hate 
father and mother and wife and children in order 
to become his follower, but this should disturb no 
one. A literal interpretation would be grotesque, 
for it would mean that Christians must love every- 
one else but hate their own families. With char- 
acteristic exaggeration, Jesus is saying that loyalty 
to him must come first, surpassing even loyalty to 
one’s family. Many young people who have felt 
called to the mission field against the wishes of 
their parents have had to make just this decision. 

In Mark 3:31-35, Jesus’ family, seeming to have 
been afraid that he had been swept away by too 
great emotion, tried to stop his ministry and take 
him home. Jesus’ reply that his real family were 
those who were spiritually kin to him implies no 
disrespect to the mother and brothers whom he 
loved, but illustrates the point in the preceding 
paragraph. He could not be deflected from the 
service of God by the concern of his family. 

In Matthew 8:21-22, Jesus refuses to allow a 
man to go home to bury his father before becoming 
his follower. This sounds unreasonable to us, but 
it has been explained many times. In the East, such 
a request meant that he would go home and wait 
till his old father should die, so that he might dis- 
charge the duties of a son at the funeral. It might 
be a matter of years. Jesus’ mission was too brief 
and too urgent to allow such delays. 

In Deuteronomy 24:1, the Jewish law provided 
for the divorce of a wife (but not of a husband), 
and the scholars of Jesus’ day debated the grounds 
on which this should be allowed. When the question 
was taken to Jesus, he made a reply which is vari- 
ously reported in Matthew (19:3-9), Mark (10: 
2-12), Luke (16:18) and First Corinthians (7:10- 
11). All these accounts except Matthew’s make 
Jesus oppose divorce altogether, and practically all 
New Testament scholarship agrees that these have 
reported more accurately what Jesus said. But Mat- 
thew makes an exception for fornication. The church 
has usually preferred this exception in spite of the 
fact that it was probably not spoken by Jesus. 

It seems that in the matter of divorce, as in the 
case of oaths, Jesus was content to hold up the 
absolute will of God. God intended lifelong monog- 
amy. It is for us to decide how nearly we can ap- 
proach the perfect will of God. Maybe “hardness 
of heart” makes it impossible in some cases today 
just as it did in the days of Moses. 

While Jesus taught little explicitly about family 
life, two of his basic principles have been tre- 
mendously influential in enhancing its significance. 

One is his insistence on the sanctity of all human 
life. Each member of the family is a child of God 
and therefore of divine significance. The husband 
could no longer own his wife or his children, and 
do to them as he pleased. They have become divine, 
made in the image of God, sparks from off the altar 
of heaven. Domestic tyranny thus became impos- 
sible, and the democracy of the home was an 
inevitable result. The father does not own his fam- 
ily: he serves them. 

And further, Jesus’ opposition to a life of ac- 
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quisitiveness and self-aggrandizement foun 
illustration in the family. There the motiy 
gain. One does not love parent or child, br 


1 its best 
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other or 


sister, for what he can get out of them. The need 
of one is the need of all and mutually is taken for 
granted. Christianity dares us to expand the family 
idea until it includes the whole world, a family 
of nations or a brotherhood of man. 

AIDS TO TEACHING 

By Richard G. Belcher 

Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 

This month we continue the study begun in July 
on some specific teachings of Jesus. Before you try 
to work with your group in the first session, you 
will want to read all the materials in ADULT !EACHER 
and Adult Student to catch an over-all view of 
the entire unit. What do these lessons a to do? 

Then you might carefully go through » mate- 
rial again, taking note of the Bible references and 
jotting in the margins of your magazine the point 
of each reference and a few words to ind e what 
it is about. Note also words, statements, 1 Bible 
references that you do not understand ab which 
you need additional information. (Ask y pastor 
for help!) 

Then list some issues and questions that will pro- 
voke thought and discussion among members of 
your group. Consider ideas that are relat to de- 
cisions made by your group in earlier di ssions. 
For example, the last session of this nth is 
scheduled for a study of Jesus’ teachin about 
“sin” and “salvation.” Certainly, this study should 
be related to last month’s discussion of Jes teach- 
ing on attitudes and the way he measu) right 
and wrong. Get in mind the ideas or information 
that you know will be helpful to certain individuals 
of your group who are facing definite problems. 

The following additional resources will be val- 
uable to you, although it is not absolutely necessary 
that you obtain them: The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary; The Teachings of Jesus, by H. Rall; 
The Teachings of Jesus, by B. H. Branscomb; The 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by E. F. Scott; 1 sev- 


eral different versions of the New Testame 


Do not forget that one aim of this study will be 
lost if the members of your group do not have their 
own New Testaments or Bibles on hand to use. 

You might take a few minutes at the beginning 
of this session to arouse your class or group to the 
importance of this discussion. During the preceding 
week gather from the paper the number of mar. 
riages and divorces in your city or county; or, 
better still, ask two members of your class to get 
this information. Remind your group that they are 
all members of families in one relationship or apn. 
on Then ask, What did Jesus say about family 

ife? 

If some member of the group does have some 
accurate information, use this as the springboard 
for the remainder of the discussion. If your class 
is not well informed, then invite them to see what 
you can discover together. 

Ask your class, What are some of the criticisms 
leveled at Jesus’ teaching about the family? If no 
discussion is forthcoming, ask two or three men. 
bers of your group to read the following passages 
of Scripture—Matthew 8:5-22; Mark 3:31-35; Luke 
14:26. Let the class comment on these passages, 
The answers of the group should be listed and then 
compared with those suggested by Carlyon. Out of 
the discussion should come, among other comments, 
the following: (1) Jesus didn’t say much about 
family life; (2) he was quite willing to have men 
leave home for some other task; (3) he took his 
disciples away from their families; (4) he said 
that his followers must hate the members of their 
immediate families; (5) his teaching about divorce 
was too severe. 

Then ask some member of the group to read the 
quotation from Dr. Tittle at the end of this section 
in Adult Student. There is an obvious disparity 
between the criticisms listed above and Dr. Tittle’s 
statement. Point this out to your group and ask, 
How do you account for this? Take note of their 
remarks. Ask them, Are these criticisms justified? 
Why, or why not?, 

Ask, What are the facts about the teachings of 
Jesus on family life? What was the attitude of the 
Jewish people toward the family? What place did 
Jesus give to the family in relationship to the king- 
dom of God? 

What kind of family life do you think Jesus had? 
Read Mark 6:1-6. What does this tell us about Jesus’ 
family? What does Mark 3:31-35 tell us about 
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Jesus’ family ? See Smart’s background: material and 
compare with Carlyon’s interpretation of the same 
incident. Read the entire chapter in Mark in two 
or three different versions of the New Testament 
and draw your own conclusions. Help your class 
to do likewise. Ask your class, What evidence do 
you find of the loyalty of Jesus’ family to him? 

Read Mark 3:31-85 again. How would you ex- 
plain this passage? Ask your group, What is Jesus 
saying here that has validity for us today? In what 
ways do we put our homes and families before our 
loyalty to the kingdom of God? How can our family 
unit become an instrument for building the King- 
dom? Enumerate and describe situations where 
family loyalty and loyalty to the Kingdom clash. 
In these situations, to which do we give our al- 
legiance? 

Read again Matthew 8:18-22. How would you ex- 
plain this passage? What was Jesus saying to the 
people of his day? What does this passage say to 
us? Ask your group, To what extent is there a 
sense of urgency among us for the building of the 
Kingdom? If it is lacking, why is it lacking? 

Read again Matthew 19:3-9; Mark 10:2-12; Luke 
16:18; I Corinthians 7:10-11; and Deuteronomy 
24:1. It has been pointed out that the matter of 
divorce is one place where Jesus departed from his 
usual procedure of opening the way to life by a 
guiding principle and spirit, and here laid down a 
specific rule. Ask your group, How is this rule re- 
ported by each of the Gospel writers? Which of the 
Gospel writers has the Church historically chosen 
to follow? Why? What was the Deuteronomic Law 
about divorce? What did Jesus do to this law? 

What process did Jewish families go through in 
preparing their youth for marriage? What was the 
Roman attitude toward divorce? What had hap- 
pened in the practice of the Deuteronomic Law 
about divorce which, combined with the two preced- 
ing factors, led Jesus to make such an absolute 
pronouncement about divorce? 

Let us remember, as Carlyon suggests, that Jesus 
was speaking to the situation in his day. What then 
does his pronouncement about divorce say to us? We 





consider several reasons in addition to adultery as 
sufficient grounds for divorce. If we do not have a 
Christian base for our lenient attitude toward di- 
vorce in this pronouncement of Jesus, then what 
is the specifically Christian basis for our modern 
attitude toward divorce, if any? Recall earlier dis- 
cussions about the basic principles in Jesus’ teach- 
ing, such as the sacredness of human personality. 
Determine if a reason is found there which might 
justify our more lenient attitude? Does The Method- 
ist Church have any policy for dealing with divorced 
persons? If so, what is it? Is it consistent with the 
teachings of Jesus? Do you think it should be 
changed? Ask a student to obtain ,a copy of the 
Methodist Discipline and read those paragraphs 
that have some relationship to the problem of 
divorce. 

Ask your group to list the number of ways in 
which Jesus referred to children in his teaching and 
the number of times he ministered to the needs of 
children. What are the implications of this for 
understanding Jesus’ teaching about the family? 

In summarizing this discussion you need to help 
your group discover that, although Jesus said rela- 
tively little about the family in specific terms, he 
said much by implication. See Smart’s background 
material at this point. Probably it should be made 
clear to your group that Jesus described God in 
terms of a father’s attitude toward his children; 
that Jesus said that the relationship which should 
exist among men is one of brotherhood; that Jesus 
set up a child in contrast to the pharisaical legalism 
of his day; that Jesus’ emphasis on the sanctity 
of all human life made it impossible for a man to 
own his wife and children. Tyranny in the home was 
ended. Ali members of the family were of equal 
worth before God. Jesus’ opposition to the acquisi- 
tive life found its best illustration in the family. 

It would be interesting for some members in 
your group to count the number of times in the 
Sermon on the Mount in which Jesus assumes that 
his hearers are acquainted with a good and whole- 
some family life. 


Aug. 13: JESUS’ TEACHINGS ABOUT POSSESSIONS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


It comes as a surprise to learn that Jesus said 
more concerning money than about anything else of 
which he ever spoke, unless it was the kingdom of 
God, which is a theme for most of his teachings. He 
said more about money than about his own divinity, 
or atonement, or life after death. So far as we can 
judge from the records, he said more about money 
than about all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
combined. And this teaching was not to the wealthy, 
but to the poorer people in a very poor corner of the 
ancient world. 

At once we recall Dives, of whom no sin is re- 
corded except that his wealth made him neglect the 
poor at his gate. Similarly, the “Rich Fool” was 
not a sinner in the usual sense, but he was so 


busy building his fortune that he forgot to build 
himself. Jesus said that it was harder for a rich 
man to qualify for God’s reign on earth than for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, and 
only by a miracle. from God would either ever 
happen. He laid it down as a universal principle 
that one cannot serve God and mammon. He 
cannot at the same time live for God and live for 
money. 

Many other passages, while less direct, express 
the same judgment. Luke’s version of the Beati- 
tudes says that there are blessings for the poor 
and woes for the rich. The Rich Young Ruler went 
away sorrowing “because he had great posses- 
sions.” The final judgment in Matthew 25 is based 
on whether possessions have been shared with the 
hungry and the naked and the sick or have been 
selfishly kept for ourselves. 

We should notice that Jesus does not raise any 
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“The Rich Man and Lazarus,” 
(Religious News Service Photo.) 


by D. Ma 


question about the way in which the mo 
made. There is not a word to throw doub 
honesty or business integrity of Dives or ‘ 
Fool or the Rich Young Ruler. Jesus knows 
of the idea, so familiar today, that each m 
the game for what he can get out of it, and 
only demand of religion is that he play tt! 
fairly and not overstep the rules. 

Nor does it seem to have occurred to Je: 
a man might devote himself to the service « 
mon, and then buy God off by the gift of 
or a great charity, or some other form 
lanthropy. The teaching of Jesus was muc 
simple and much more disconcerting. A man 
not live to accumulate money. A man’s life d 
consist in the size of his bank account. 

One can see at least two reasons why liv 
money is so contradictory to the teachings of 
One is that it is idolatry. It is worshipi 
creature instead of the Creator. For Jesu 
was the center and meaning of life, and we 
interpret our lives as opportunities to furt! 
purposes. Obviously that was what Jesus | 
did. But the man who interprets life as a 
to make money takes God out of the center ar 
himself there. He is successful in so far as he 
himself, and he measures life by his ability t 
it serve his own ends. And that is idolatry. 

Just as the love of money prevents our 
God supremely, so it prevents our loving our 


bors as ourselves. Money is the basis of our 
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stratification, one of the strongest partitions mak. 
ing impossible Jesus’ dream of human brotherhood, 
It would be hard to include Dives and Lazarus jn 
the same family. 

According to Jesus’ idea, a rich man is not neces. 
sarily a successful man. The purpose of life igs to 
build ourselves into the kind of character which 
God intended, into Christlike character. It is not g 
question of what I have, but of what I am. God igs 
interested in characters, not in fortunes, and life 
on this earth is a great experiment in character 
making. The Rich Fool’s fortune was in good shape, 
but when inquiry was made about his soul—his 
self—it was found that he was bankrupt. He had 
spent a whole lifetime without finding out what it 
was for, and he did not know that God cared noth- 
ing about fortunes: that money was not legal tender 
in heaven. 

All of this means that Jesus was concerned about 
motives, as he always was. The trouble with the 
rich man was not what he had, but what he was 
living for. It is possible, and it is often true, that 
a man might have great wealth and still be more 
devoted to the service of God and of his fellow men 
than of himself. There were probably a few such 
among Jesus’ followers, and the teaching of Chris- 
tian ideals has produced many more today. A poor 
man who loves money supremely is much less Christ- 
like than the rich man who has a passion for 
God and for his neighbor. Money is simply power, 
power over people and over things. It is ability to 
have one’s own will done. And therefore it presents 
the supreme test as to whether our wills are for 
the service of ourselves or the service of God's 
kingdom and the welfare of his children on earth. 

It is probably not necessary to add that Jesus 
advocated no economic system. It has been argued 
on the basis of such passages as the Parable of the 
Talents that he approved of our capitalistic system, 
and on the basis of his injunction to the Rich Ruler 
to give all his fortune to the poor that he would 
approve Marx’s classless society, and on the basis 
of many other passages that he was a socialist. 

All of which is foolish special pleading. None 
of these systems existed in Jesus’ day, and he 
never heard of them. Nor was he interested in 
systems at all, whether economic systems, or politi- 
eal, or any other. He was deeply concerned about 
the motives of men and about their ability to live 
together as brothers, and he struck hardest against 
those things which corrupted men’s hearts and 
spoiled their human relationships. 





AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


You can begin this session by reminding your 
group that we all have some possessions and that 
the value of this session like some others, to quote 
Carlyon in Adult Student, “depends on our will- 
ingness to take it home to ourselves.” Carlyon goes 
on to say that our concern in this discussion is pri- 
marily personal rather than social. But you will 
soon discover that you cannot separate personal 
attitudes toward wealth from the economic system 
under which that wealth was obtained. 
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As you try to help your group understand Jesus’ 
teaching about possessions, you must try not to 
place artificial boundaries around the discussion. 
Talk freely about the implications of Jesus’ teaching 
for your group and the economic order in which 
they live. 

You can then ask class members to discover for 
themselves just how much Jesus did say about pos- 
sessions. Ask a few folks to check the verses in 
the Sermon on the Mount in which Jesus says some- 
thing directly or indirectly about possessions. Ask 
some others to scan quickly the Gospels and list the 
parables that do the same. If your class is large, 
some Others might look through Luke’s Gospel to 
check both his version of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the parables for Jesus’ pronouncements on this 
subject. After taking some time to do this, mark up 
the score on the blackboard if you have one, or ask 
the members of your group to jot it down in the 
margins of their magazine. 

Then share with your group Smart’s statement 
from the background material in which he says that, 
“Jesus said more about money than about his own 
divinity, or atonement, or life after death. So far as 
we can judge from the records, he said more about 
money than about all the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed combined.” 

We have discovered that Jesus had much to say 
about our use of possessions. Ask your group, 
What are the implications of this fact for the lay- 
man who thinks that his preacher should “stick to 
the Gospel” and not deliver lectures on economics 
and politics? 

Was Jesus afraid? ae your group, Was Jesus 
afraid of money? Why? If you think Jesus was not 
afraid of personal wealth, then why did he say so 
much about it? Ask your group to illustrate, from 
the reading they have done, some of the effects that 
wealth had on people that Jesus observed. Then ask 
your group, Why is money a religious concern? 
What is the connection or relationship between the 
values or ideals that people accept to live by and 
the amount of wealth they possess? 

What was the attitude toward possessions that 
Jesus inherited as part of his Hebrew tradition 
and faith? What was the Jubilee year? What was 
the tithe? What did Jesus say about the tithe? 

Ask your group, What is idolatry? What is a 
polytheist? To what extent could we be justly 
accused of idolatry? Do we put things—possessions, 
wealth, money—before God? Why? Can we keep 
from doing this when we live in an acquisitive so- 
ciety? How? 

Ask your group to open their New Testaments to 
chapters 12 and 16 in Luke’s Gospel. What is the 
main point that Jesus is trying to make in the 
parable of the Rich Fool? See both Carlyon’s ma- 
terial in Adult Student and Smart’s material in 
ADULT TEACHER. If you have an Abingdon Bible 
Commentary, consult that also. In what sense was 
the Rich Fool a sinner? Does Jesus raise a question 
about how the man got his wealth? Note Smart’s 
comment that Jesus knew nothing of our type of 
economic system. What was Jesus trying to tell us 
in this parable about the purpose of life? To what 
extent are we sinners like the Rich Fool? What 
Can we do about it? 

Compare the Rich Foc: with Dives in the story 





of Dives and Lazarus. In what ways are they 
similar? Different? What is the main point in the 
story of Dives and Lazarus? Even though the 
beggar is not on our doorstep, are we as guilty as 
Dives if we do nothing to relieve the suffering in 
the world? 

How would you describe a person who is “rich 
toward God”? 

Read Mark 10:17-31. What is Jesus saying in 
verse 25? Does he mean that people with money 
cannot enter the kingdom of God? Refer to earlier 
discussions about basic principles in Jesus’ teaching. 
What were they? How do these basic principles re- 
late to this particular situation. What was “the 
great good” in Jesus’ thought? 

Carlyon helps us see that by the grace of God 
a rich man can get into the Kingdom; he cannot 
save himself. “They must not trust in earthly riches, 
but their trust must be in Him.” If your group 
accepts this statement, you will have to stir their 
thinking some more or else they will slide back into 
their old complacent patterns of thought. Ask your 
group, How can each one of us check himself at this 
point? It is easy to say we trust in God and then 
return to business as usual. What have you dis- 
covered about Jesus’ teaching on possessions that 
is a new idea and will make you change your present 
way of living? 

Apparently the Rich Young Man had been a faith- 
ful adherent of the religious law of his people but 
he failed with Jesus. Why? 

In concluding this study your group might like 
to draw up a statement of three, four, or a half 
dozen principles for their own guidance in the 
use of their money. 

To make this even more real, you might take a 
hypothetical average family with an average in- 
come and on the basis of Jesus’ teaching about pos- 
sessions and stewardship, work out a budget. How 
much should such a family spend for food, clothing, 
shelter, recreation, insurance, education, etc.? How 
much should be contributed to the church? 
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Alienation From God 


No Christian dogma is more obnoxious to the 
secular mind, whether naturalistic or humanistic, 
than that of original sin. It is particularly repellent 
when stated in a mechanistic or legalistic form, as, 
for example, that we have all inherited at birth 
the sin incurred by Adam. But it is hardly more 
acceptable when stated in more reasonable terms, 
namely, that there is in men, in all men by virtue 
of their human and finite nature, a fundamental 
egoism which impels them to value the lower rather 
than the higher satisfactions of life, themselves 
rather than their fellow men, mankind rather than 
God. On this view, sin is essentially idolatry, the 
ascription of supreme value to man and his works 
rather than to God. It is, in essence, alienation 
from God.—Theodore M. Greene, in The Christian 
Answer, edited by Henry P. Van Dusen; Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, publishers; 1946. 


A t + 


Much there is that is weird, but naught that is 
weirder than man.—Sophocles. 
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Aug. 20: JESUS’ TEACHING 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


We all know so well what the Bible 
do not stop to remind ourselves that J¢ 


that we 
3’ Bible 


was not the same as ours. Of courss ie New 
Testament had not yet been written in Jesus’ day, 
and Jesus had only the Old Testament, ich was 
the Scripture of his Jewish religion. But even this 
calls for modification. The Jewish Scriptures were 
not adopted all at once. Probably in the fifth century 
before Christ the Israelites recognized as Scripture 
the first five books of our present Bible. They called 
this the “Law,” and we frequently c it the 
“Pentateuch.” 

About two hundred years later many more books 
were added, some of which we now call } yhecies 
and some histories, but the Jews called them all 
“The Prophets.” For a long time these t collec- 
tions were the Scriptures, and the phrase “the law 
and the prophets” came to mean all Script 

Later still, a third division was added, which 
Psalms is the best known book, but th were 
added book by book over a long period of time. Not 
until sixty years after Jesus’ death was finally 
decided exactly which books should be included in 
this third division of Scripture, and this means that 
during Jesus’ life the contents of Scripture beyond 
the law and the prophets were quite indefinite. Some 
have thought that in this third division Jesus recog- 
nized only Psalms as Scripture, and therefore his 
Scriptures were the law, the prophets, 1 the 
Psalms. Psalms is one of the books which he 
quoted most often. 

With the more important parts of his Scriptures 
Jesus was certainly familiar. For more than a cen- 
tury all Jewish boys had been compelled to go to 
the synagogue schools, where the one textbook was 
the Scriptures. From the child learning to read, up 
to the scholarly rabbi, the chief books of truc- 
tion were the holy books of Scripture. 

Jesus showed his familiarity with these books 
all through his life. From his temptation by Satan 
at the beginning to the crucifixion at the 1, he 
was quoting them on all occasions. When he preached 
his first sermon in his home town in Nazareth 
(Luke 4), he turned to Scripture for the passage 
which most accurately described his mission. When 
the young man came to him for instruction in 
religious living, he pointed him to the Scriptures: 
“How readest thou?” 

Jesus’ vocabulary was the vocabulary the 
Scriptures. And the categories in which he thought, 


such as kingdom of God, prophet, Messiah, judg- 
ment, and the like, were borrowed from Scripture. 

Jesus insisted that he came not to destroy the 
law and the prophets, but to fulfill them. He did 
not mean that he came slavishly to conform to every 
detail of their teachings: that he definitely refused 
to do. But he fulfilled Scripture in the sense of filling 


it full, or carrying to completion the movement . 


for righteousness which it had begun. So the rose 
fulfills the bud, and the man the child. 
It was just at this point of the authority the 


ABOUT THE SCRIPTURES 


Scriptures that the split came between the scribes 
and Pharisees, who were the religious leaders, and 
Jesus. For them, the Scriptures, and particularly 
the Law, constituted the final authority. Things 
must be done or not done simply because the Law 
said so, and it was their expressed purpose to make 
the Law cover every detail of the day’s life. It 
was not necessary to see the value in a teaching of 
the Law nor to understand its purpose. The value 
in any Law was that God wanted it done that way, 
and the purpose in keeping it was to obey the laws 
of God. It made no difference whether it was helpful 
to men or hurtful; it was the law of God. 

Jesus had no such blind, unreasoning attitude 
toward his Scriptures. He loved them because in 
them he found God, the Father God who was the 
meaning of all life. Over and over again he went 
to them for the help and strength and comfort 
which they so richly contain. And the fact that he 
also found other things there did not bother him. 
It seems never to have occurred to him to accept 
every word blindly as the unquestioned word of God. 
The will of God was the holy love which made 
Jesus call him Father. 

Jesus therefore did not hesitate to call attention 
to parts of the Scriptures which were not Christian. 
The law said “an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth,” but Jesus was sure that was not the will 
of God. The Law said that one should love his neigh- 
bor and hate his enemy, but certainly God never 
said it. The Law was concerned about what foods 
might and might not be eaten, but Jesus knew 
that it did not matter, since what goes into the 
mouth does not affect the character. 

It is frequently said that we must keep the 
“spirit” of the Law but not the letter, but it is 
not as simple as that. There is no spiritual inter-. 
pretation of the law against eating pork, or wearing 
cloth of certain materials, or taking interest on 
loans. One either does those things, or does not. 
Jesus’ test was not the spirit of the Law, but the 
spirit of his loving Father whom he had found in 
his Scriptures, in the history of his people, and in 
his own experience, and he tested every law by 
its relation to the purpose of this loving God. 

There is confusion among Christians today be- 
cause at times they think like the scribes and Phari- 
sees, proving everything by the Bible and demand- 
ing that everything be done which can be found 
in the Bible. Then at other times they claim the 
right as Christians to ignore many biblical teach- 
ings such as circumcision, food laws, and foot wash- 
ing. It seems hard to understand the position of 
Jesus and Paul, that the final authority is not the 
Bible, but the loving purpose of God. We have 
forgotten that Christianity was born in a revolt 
against,the authority of the Bible. 


7 7 fe 


Protracted hunger is an experience which n0 
culture, however eccentric, has yet taught the gen- 
eral mass of its population to enjoy—From The 
Sense of Injustice, by Edmond N. Cahn; 1949; New 
York University Press. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


The Bible has sometimes been called the textbook 
of our faith. For centuries it has been the guide and 
source of inspiration and strength for countless 
numbers of Christian people. Today the Bible is 
sold but not read—accepted but misunderstood. 
For large numbers of average church members it 
remains merely the symbol of traditional faith and 
a second-hand religious conviction. This fact is one 
reason for this Bible study. A new understanding 
of the Bible and a deeper religious experience for 
the members of your group should be the primary 
aims of your teaching. 

You might as well begin this study where Carlyon 
does in Adult Student with a comparison of what 
we have for Scriptures with what Jesus had. Ask 
your group what the word “scripture” meant in 
the time of Jesus. What does it mean to us? What 
was included in Jesus’ Bible? What was included in 
the Books of Law? The Prophets? The Writings? 
Were the Writings accepted as sacred in Jesus’ day? 
Which of the Writings did Jesus quote most fre- 
quently? In what language was Jesus’ Bible writ- 
ten? Why? Why and when was the Hebrew Bible 
translated into Greek? Where did the Apocrypha 
come from? 

If Jesus quoted from the Writings before they 
became officially a part of his Bible, would you say 
that he considered them as sacred? Are there writ- 
ings outside our Bible that you consider sacred? 
Why? Illustrate what you mean. 

It has been said, “The devil can quote Scripture 
to his purpose.” Ask your class to read again 
Matthew 4:1-11. What Scriptures did the devil 
quote? What Scriptures did Jesus quote? Why were 
some Scriptures a temptation to Jesus and others 
a revelation of God’s purpose to him? What was the 
basis of Jesus’ selections? (If you have an Abingdon 
Bible Commentary available, you will want to check 
each of these Scriptures before guiding your group 
in this discussion. ) 

Ask your group, Why did Jesus object to the 
Pharisees’ use of Scripture? See Smart’s background 
material on this point as well as the material in 
Adult Student. Behind the differences between Je- 





sus and the Pharisees was a basic difference in their 
understanding of God. What was this difference? At 
this point you will want to jump ahead and have 
your group bring into the discussion the ideas found 
under the section “Forward with God.” 

Jesus once said that John the Baptist was the 
greatest of the prophets. How could Jesus recognize 
a prophetic voice among his contemporaries? How 
can we recognize prophetic voices today? Do you 
believe that God is still at work in history? 

Ask your group, How did Jesus relate what he 
taught to the Law and the Prophets? What did 
he mean by fulfillment? Do you agree with Carlyon 
that it was the intention and spirit of the written 
words that Jesus sought to fulfill rather than the 
literal statement? If this was true of Jesus, should 
not this also be our point of view? 

Try to illustrate this point by recalling the 
discussion of two weeks ago about Jesus’ hard-and- 
fast rule on divorce. Would Jesus have us take the 
absolute statement that he made for his situation 
or would he rather have us take the intention and 
spirit of his words and interpret them for our world 
today? What do you think? Would the same be true 
of Jesus’ pronouncements about the use of posses- 
sions? Suppose our economic system thwarts the 
spirit and intention of Jesus’ pronouncements, what 
then? 

What then was the real “authority” for Jesus? 
Who are some of the “unbelievers” who interfere 
with the achievement of God’s purposes? Are we 
in danger of looking too much to the past and not 
enough to the present? Or vice versa? What do we 
mean by the words “progress in revelation”? How, 
then, can we best use past revelation in the Old 
Testament, the supreme revelation in Jesus, and the 
revelation of God’s spirit in the world today for 
the fulfillment of our personal lives and the achieve- 
ment of the divine will among men everywhere? 

What do we mean by the “Word of God”? Is the 
“word of God” the Bible or do we find the “word 
of God” in the Bible? Does this imply that there 
are some parts of the Bible that are not words of 
God? From now on how will you distinguish be- 
tween the “word of God” and the “words of men” 
in the Bible? Illustrate how you will separate those 
things that are eternally true from the things that 
had only temporary or immediate value? 


Aug. 27: WHAT JESUS TAUGHT ABOUT SIN AND SALVATION 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The wording of our topic is interesting. Sin 
and salvation have been two of the most common 
words in the Christian gospel. Certainly Jesus came 
to Save sinners and to bring salvation to men. It 
Is a bit disconcerting to read the four records of 
his life in the New Testament and find that he 
seldom mentioned either word. The word “salva- 
tion” occurs only once, the verb “save” very little 
oftener, and “sin” so infrequently as to be almost 
negligible. Can it be that we are on the wrong 
track? Is it a mistake to think that Jesus thought 
of his mission in terms o1 sin and salvation? 


Certain it is that Jesus’ emphasis was much more 
positive than ours usually is when we talk of sin 
and sinners. He was not nearly so interested in 
telling people how bad they were as in telling them 
how good they might be. Legalistic religion always 
tends to be hard on the sinners; for those who do 
not obey the law are outcast. For such Jesus had 
profound pity, and he dared them to believe in their 
own goodness. The thief Zacchaeus became an hon- 
est man; the impulsive Peter became a Rock of 
Gibraltar; the woman taken in adultery was told 
to go and sin no more. It is quite possible that our 
approach has often been wrong when we emphasize 
sin. We might get better results if we believed in 
sainthood and looked for it. 

One weakness in our study of sin is in our defini- 





“Jesus Rescues the Sinful Wom 


tion of what sin is. We have tended to b 
Church to the ethical level of the world a 
instead of raising the world to the ethical 
Jesus. If a man is a devoted husband and 
a good citizen who supports the worthy ent 
in his community, fair and honest in all h 
ness dealings, and has no conspicuously bad 
he passes as a perfectly good Christian. 
recognized as a sinner, he must be a crin 
else be indecent, like an habitual drunkard. 
of this is the standard of the world, and h: 
little to do with Jesus or Christianity. 

If we should start with the teachings of J 
our standard, we would soon be finding sin 
accustomed places. We would be including in « 
the men and women, many of them in our ch 
who are complacent and satisfied, and who 
have learned how to say, after they had done : 
could, ‘““We are unworthy servants.” We wo 
clude those who trust in money or in position 
who pass judgment on others, those who gs 
strife, those who build up walls of partition bs 
themselves and their less fortunate neighbors 
who do not love God with an absorbing p 
nor their neighbors as themselves. The list 
be extended. 

The simple truth is that our Western s 
has not come to terms with Jesus’ interpre 
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of life. We frequently most admire the things which 
he most opposed. His life was built around God: 
our lives center in ourselves, and that 7s sin. 

Probably the most familiar feature in Jesus’ 
teaching about sin has been noticed more than 
once in earlier lessons in this series. It is the fact 
that, for Jesus, sin belonged to the person, and 
not simply to certain sinful acts of which he was 
guilty. The old Law governed the act and said, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” Jesus would govern the mo- 
tive, and say, “Thou shalt not hate.” The evil in 
adultery is the lust which produces it. Sweet springs 
produce sweet waters, and bitter springs bitter 
waters. Men do not gather grapes from thorn bushes 
nor figs from thistles. Jesus therefore summed up 
all goodness as love, right motive, and whatever was 
contrary to love was for him sin. 

When we pass from sin to salvation, the other 
word in today’s topic, we are again in an area 
in which the usage of the Church has not been 
that of Jesus. 

By “salvation” we have usually meant one or the 
other of two things. Most frequently we have meant 
life after death, being saved into the heavenly home. 
We look forward to our salvation, when we shall 
pass through the pearly gates and live happily 
ever after. Jesus never used the word in that sense. 
He said less about life after death than we think. 


Adult Bible Course 
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The other usage makes salvation identical with 
conversion, and thus puts it in the past rather than 
in the future. I was saved at a certain place on a 
certain day. 

This is more characteristic of Paul than of Jesus. 
Paul came to Christianity as the result of a bitter 
struggle against his sinful nature (Romans 7:14ff.), 
and his conversion was a dramatic new beginning. 
For Jesus, on the other hand, religion was as natural 
as life in the Father’s house, and he emphasized 
the life rather than the experience in which it be- 

an. 

’ We have made the word “salvation” so technical 
and so theological that it probably produces more 
confusion than light. We might think more clearly 
if we should use a less technical word which means 
the same thing, such as “rescue.” Jesus came to 
hunt out and rescue those who were lost; not those 
who would be lost in the future, but those who were 
already lost. God had intended them for something 
better, but they had gotten lost. They did not know 
where they should go, nor how to get there. They 
were the lost sheep of the house of Israel whom 
Jesus said he had come to seek and to rescue. 

Some were lost in their degradation; some were 
lost in poverty and want; some were lost to society 
as social outcasts who had been thrown into the 
discard and forgotten. The world is always full of 
people who are lost, and Jesus was interested in 
rescuing them and bringing them to the knowledge 
of a Father’s love in a Father’s house. 

The most significant thing about people in Jesus’ 
eyes was not that they were sinners or saints, but 
that they were candidates for God’s kingdom on 
earth. Everything which kept them out of that king- 
dom, whether debauchery, or wealth, or complacency, 
or crime, or anything else, was sin. The Pharisee 
in the Temple, Dives in his countinghouse, the harlot 
on the street—all of them had lost the way, and 
Jesus longed to rescue them from their false values 
so that they might humbly accept their places in 
the Father’s family. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


The discussion of what Jesus taught about sin 
and salvation involves the understanding of some 
rather difficult portions of Scripture. Perhaps it 
would be well to begin this session with a study 
of these passages. 

Ask your group to read carefully Mark 2:1-17. 
What incidents are described in these verses? What 
power does Jesus claim for himself in helping the 
paralytic? What was the attitude of the scribes 
toward Jesus when he forgave the paralytic his 
sins? What significance do you see in Jesus’ invi- 
tation to Levi, the son of Alphaeus the tax collec- 
tor, to follow him? What attitude toward “sin” 
and “sinners” did Jesus show when he sat at a 
banquet with them? What was the attitude of the 
ae and Pharisees toward Jesus when he did 

is? 

Ask your group to read Mark 3:13-30. Why did 
the scribes accuse Jesus of being possessed by 








Beelzebub? What was Jesus’ reply to this accusa- 
tion? What does his reply tell us about his atti- 
tude toward sin? What did Jesus mean by the phrase 
“whoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit never 
has forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin’? 
Help your group see that this unforgivable sin 
is the callous attributing of evil motives to what is 
clearly the work of the Spirit of God. Help your 
group also see that when the crowds gathered 
around Jesus, his family thought he had become a 
fanatic while the scribes believed that Jesus was 
possessed of the devil. 

Ask your group to read Luke 7:36-50. What is 
the point of this story? What was Jesus trying to 
tell Simon? What does this reveal about Jesus’ 
attitudes toward sinners? What “saved” this sinful 
woman? Did Jesus pass judgment on her? Ask your 
group, Could we accept a woman of similar char- 
acter in this class? Would we? Why or why not? 
Do some sinful people stay away from the church 
because in our self-righteousness we have already 
condemged them? If you have time, follow this 
procedure with the remainder of the suggested 
Bible readings. Then ask your group to list the 
sins that Jesus condemned. Also ask your group to 
answer the questions, What is sin? and what is sal- 
vation? as they think Jesus would have answered 
them. 

See Carlyon’s material in Adult Student for the 
common definition of “sinner” and “sin.” What 
did the Jews of Jesus’ day consider sin to be? 
If a sinner is a lawbreaker, then what did it mean 
to be “saved”? How much of this attitude prevails 
in our churches? To what abuses did this definition 
of sin and salvation lead? Why? 

Why was Jesus denounced by the leaders? How 
did his attitude toward sin differ from theirs? 
How does it differ from ours? How would Jesus 
describe sin? (See Carlyon.) List the things that 
Jesus considered sins (see Smart’s background ma- 
terial)—complacency, trust in money and position, 
passing judgment on others, stirring up strife, 
building barriers between themselves and their less 
fortunate neighbors, no passion for God. 

What are some of the common usages of the word 
“salvation”? What do we usually mean by the 
word? How many times did Jesus use the word in 
the Gospel record? In what situation was it used? 
Does Jesus make “salvation” synonymous with go- 
ing to heaven or joining the church? Can you find 
any place where Jesus used the words “redemption,” 
“ransom,” “atonement”? See Smart’s background 
material in ADULT TEACHER at this point. You will 
notice that he suggests two common usages of the 
word “salvation.” 

What is the relationship of Jesus’ emphasis on 
forgiveness to salvation? What doés Jesus teach us 
in the story of the Prodigal Son about sin and 
salvation ? 

What did Jesus say? We have already discovered 
a number of things that Jesus said about salvation. 
Invite your class to pursue this further. What word 
did Jesus frequently use to describe many of the 
people whom we would call sinners? What does 
Jesus teach us about sin and salvation in the story 
of the lost sheep? Does Jesus say anything about 
goodness or badness? Or breaking the law? What 
do you think of Carlyon’s suggestion that salva- 
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tion means “a restoration to the fellov 
this also the meaning of Jesus’ experi 
Zacchaeus? 

In discussing the story of the lost coi) 
uses this expression: “It was not cou 
what it was really worth.” Is this a 
or definition of sin? To what degree doe 
to us? When the coin was found it wa 
to circulation. In this parable is Jesus aga 
the point that restoration to one’s prope 
fellowship with God and man is equivalen 
tion? 

We have already discussed the paral 
Prodigal Son. What are the common elem: 
three of these stories? Carlyon makes th¢ 
ing observation that in Jesus’ scheme of 
just as much is expected of the saviors 
pected of the persons to be saved. Can you 
this by contrasting the attitudes of the f: 
the older son toward the Prodigal when he 
home? What do you think would have ha} 
the Prodigal upon his return if he had 
his older brother? Would he have been sa\ 
or why not? What does this mean for us 
keeping some people out of the fellowship 
own attitude more like the father’s, or 
brother’s? 

Do you think that The Methodist Ch 
been too negative in its message and | 
Why? What can we do that will be positive 
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of our faith in the Good News we possess for a 
world that is lost? 

Help your group see that Jesus seldom talked 
about sins in general. He never mentioned “origing| 
sin” or “total depravity’—words that some people 
make the basis for a whole system of salvation, 
We have already listed some of the sins that Jesus 
condemned. Ask a member of your group to list 
those found in Mark 7:21f. Apparently Jesus nevey 
doubted that, given a chance, God’s Spirit could 
overcome these sins in any man. 

What is the unique thing in Jesus’ teaching 
about sin and salvation? Where did he find the 
source of most of man’s sin? Recall last month’s 
discussion of Jesus’ emphasis on inner motives and 
attitudes. 

Summarize your discussion. Try to state Jesus’ 
teaching about sin and salvation in not more than 
six clear, concise sentences. 

In a moment of quiet meditation ask each mem- 
ber of your group to think about the implications 
of this teaching for: (1) someone who lives on “the 
other side of the tracks”; (2) a young person lead- 
ing an intemperate life; (3) someone with colored 
skin; (4) the man on the official board who has the 
most money; (5) for himself. Close the meditation 
with a prayer that the group and no member of 
the group may find himself responsible for keeping 
someone out of fellowship with God: “Lord, be 
merciful unto me a sinner.” 


The Adult Bib!e Course for Next Year 


The Adult Bible Course for the year b 
in October will be on “The Rise of the ( 
Church.” It will cover the New Testame! 
other than the Synoptic Gospels, which h: 
the basis for the study of this year. The st 
include the literary and historical backg 
each book and how those books became a 
the Bible. It will also cover the beliefs, | 
and organization of the Early Church. 

The first unit, four sessions, is called “A 
duction to the New Testament.” We shall b 
ing general truths about the New Testame 
and how we should study it, how we got 
the order in which the books were written 

The second unit, which runs through the 
the quarter, is “Some Pioneers of the Early ( 
It will include studies of some of the pers: 
were active in starting the Church. 

Beginning in January, for nine weeks \ 
study “The Letters of Paul.” We shall consi 
Paul wrote the letters, the people to wh« 
were written, and what he was saying to 

The next unit, three lessons (March 11, 
25) will be on “Luke, the Historian.” Ir 
shall briefly review the Synoptic Gospels, | 
larly Luke, and see how they are related 
and subject to the other New Testament box 
shall spend two Sundays on the Acts of the A 

There are some letters and writings in tl 
Testament whose authorship is uncertai1 
earlier of these will be studied in the five S 
of April. The subject of this unit is “Some 
Writings.” 
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During May and the first Sunday in June, we 
shall study “The Johannine Writings.” This includes 
a study of the Gospel According to John and the 
letters commonly called I John, II John, and III 
John. We shall see how John’s Gospel differs from 
the others and why it is studied separately. We shall 
discover much spiritual value in it. 

“Later Letters” is the title of the three-lesson 
unit that runs through the remaining three Sundays 
of June. 

The last quarter of the year will be devoted to 
some of the beliefs and practices of the early Chris- 
tians. For six weeks we shall look at “The Early 
Church”: what the early Christians thought was its 
purpose, where and how the early Christians wor- 
shiped, how they were organized, and what Chris- 
tian fellowship meant to them. Then the final eight 
lessons will be on “Early Christian Beliefs” such 
as the Resurrection, the Second Coming, the grace 
of God, the Holy Spirit, the Christ, Christian ethics, 
and the Church. 

For those of you who are interested in getting 
some general reference books, the following have 
been suggested by writers of the course: 

The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence 
Tucker Craig (AC), $2.75. 

The Literature of the New Testament, by E. F. 
Scott (CU), $3.25. 

The Story of the New Testament, by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed (UC), $2.00. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary (AC), $7.50. 

Books may be ordered from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 


Adult Bible Course 
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In Adult Student for August, page 22, you will 
find two short stories raising problems for discus- 
sion in the light of Christian ethics. The first is 
entitled ‘Has Compassion a Color Line?” the second, 
“To Tip or Not to Tip.” The first story, which is, 
of course, fictitious, presents a problem facing the 
superintendent of a Methodist hospital. The second, 
also fictitious, deals with the custom of tipping and 
its effect upon employees and employers. Both stories 
serve as starters for discussion in informal meet- 
ings of young adults and other adults. Suggestions 
for leaders of such groups are given below: 


1. Has Compassion a Color Line? 


The title of this sketch is the question for the 
group to discuss. The leader should have the short 
story read aloud (or even dramatized), the punch 
line “What would you do?” serving as a signal for 
shooting the works in a free-for-all discussion. 

Pause to clarify any phases of the story. 

Point out the nub of the problem as set forth 
in Margaret Sherman’s questions: “Will we not be 
subject to serious criticism if we, a Christian in- 
stitution, shut the doors upon anyone who comes 
in desperate need? Does The Methodist Church 
recognize that compassion also has a color line?” 

Ask the group: Just what is the position of The 
Methodist Church on the color line? It has a Central 
Jurisdiction composed of Negroes only. Does that 
mean that it draws the color line in its hospitals and 
other institutions? Point out that its Social Creed 
states: “We stand for the rights of racial groups, 
and insist that the above social, economic, and spir- 
itual principles apply to all races alike.” 

If George Burnam, superintendent of the hos- 
pital in the story, should have carried out the spirit 
of this statement in making his decision, could it 
have been other than to admit the Negro patient 
without further delay? 

Going back of the Discipline, Mr. Burnam might 
also have thought of Jesus’ teachings, particularly 
his parable of the good Samaritan. Can a Christian 
institution be true to the spirit of its Master if it 
does less than the good Samaritan did to one of 
another racial strain than his own? 

Take time at the close of the discussion to sum- 
marize the main conclusions arrived at. If these 
do not agree with your own, state your position. 


2. To Tip or Not to Tip 


Have the second story read or dramatized. 
The question growing out of this fictitious story 
ls whether a Christian should conform to custom 
or part with it when it tends to belittle his brother 
men who are working for a living. 

In this case the employee who was tipped by 








the traveler worked for a company with a no-tip- 
ping rule. Ask: What was Will Jones’s motive in 
violating this rule? Was it a worthy one? Why? 

Ask further: What does tipping do to the self- 
respect of an employee? What does it do to his 
acquisitive instincts? Does receiving tips tend to 
cultivate the gambling spirit in an employee? Why? 

On the other hand, to what extent does the tip- 
ping custom encourage employers to pay low wages? 
Does one who tips a waiter, porter, or bellboy help 
perpetuate a system whereby an employer escapes 
his duty of paying his employees a fair wage? 

Will Jones defended his act by saying, “Every 
company expects their help to chisel a little here and 
there.” Ought a Christian, by tipping a company’s 
employees, encourage the chiseling racket? 

The group probably will admit that tipping is an 
evil, but someone may say that it is a “necessary 
evil.” Ask: Is any evil action really necessary for 
a Christian? Is a Christian under obligation to 
express his convictions through the way he spends 
his money? If so, where does tipping fit into the 
picture? Or does it fit? Is the giver of gratuities 
helping perpetuate a system that tends on the 
one hand to injure the character of the recipient 
and, on the other, to release business concerns from 
their obligation of paying a fair wage? If you were 
Will Jones, what would you do? 

If there is no agreement on the problem for dis- 
cussion, sum up fairly the contrasting viewpoints 
of the group and briefly state your own thought on 
the matter. Close with a prayer for greater insight 
into the problem. 

—tLyndon B. Phifer. 
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“A Benevolent and Protective Order’ 

Listen to these words: “Every German must re- 
dedicate himself to the principles of Germanism 
and pledge himself to fight this Jewish monster and 
its propaganda wherever it rears its head. Our 
government must be purged of traitors. Our schools 
must be purged of those professors who have only 
scorn for our German institutions and praise for 
the Jewish international. German youth must be 
educated in the German way of life, dedicated 
to German ideals and all foreignisms must be 
purged from our public life; there is no room for 
them here.” The Nazi god of blood and soil was 
defeated not long ago but he has his counterpart 
in America today. For the words just quoted were 
uttered on August 18, 1949, by the head of a benevo- 
lent and protective order meeting in Appleton, Wis- 
consin—except that I have substituted the word 
“German” where he used “American” and “Jewish” 
where he used “Communist.” The speaker also re- 
ferred to his own order as the “greatest organiza- 
tion on earth.”—A. Roy Eckardt, in “Attack Upon 
Religion,” Christianity and Crisis, March 6, 1950. 
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Electing Warriors to Office 

Our age is electing warriors to leading civilian 
positions. Instead of merely cursing militarism for 
this fact, we ought to see that the age calls for 
courageous planning and wisdom, which is not al- 
ways found among men who worship peace for its 
own sake.—From Christianity and Society, by Nels 
F. S. Ferré, 1950, Harper and Brothers, publisher. 
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\GDON BIBLE COMMENTARY, edited by 


Carl 


Liselen, 


kdwin Lewis. and David G. 


whole library of authentic Biblical information 
1c. this book is the work of three famous editors 
han sixty contributors. Special attention has 
to the religious message of the Bible and its 
for our own time. Yet this is in no sense a 
trinal interpretation. There are five divisions: 
the Bible as a Whole; Articles on the Old Tes- 
icles on the New Testament: Commentary on 
tament; Commentary on the New Testament. 
neces, maps and indexes. 1.452 pages. 
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PELOUBET’S BIBLE DICTION. 
ARY, by F. N. Peloubet. One of the 
most popular Bible Dictionaries ever 
published—concise, accurate, and up- 
to-date. Gives a full explanation of 
all topics mentioned in the Bible— 
every place, nation, tribe, animal, 
plant, metal, and all pertinent geo- 
graphical, historical, and_ religious 
facts. No doctrinal discussions are 
included in this book. Written in 
simple, understandable language. 800 
pages; 500 illustrations; 15 maps in 


color. Cloth bound. (JW) ...$3.00 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE GEOG- 
RAPHY AND ATLAS, by Major 
R. Conder. A highly useful book for 
Bible students and teachers, contain- 
ing a wealth of essential information 
on the Holy Land delivered in clear, 
concise fashion. Covers development 
and conditions in Palestine since the 
World War, together with physical 
boundaries, etc., also political and 
historical background. Contains a 
Biblical gazetteer and index to maps. 
16 pages of colored maps, 32 full 
page illustrations in photogravure of 
actual scenes in Holy Land. Stiff 
paper covers. (CW) .60¢ 





Add state sales tax, if any. No 
tax en interstate orders. 
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